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DEDICATION 


O those  of  my  friends  who  have  uncon- 


sciously served  as  models  to  illustrate 
these  papers.  Asking  them  to  consider  that,  in 
our  friendships  and  intimacies  here,  we  are  all 
lending  our  lives  out. 


That,  though  to  me  they  are  very  real  person- 
alities, to  the  world  at  large  they  are  but  lay- 
figures  with  no  more  identity  than  painted  figures 
in  a painted  landscape. 

To  those  of  my  models  who  have  already 
passed  to  other  Phases.  Trusting  they  have  found 
a fuller  meaning  to  life’s  perplexities,  and  gained 
a wider  understanding  of  Earth’s  failures  and 
mistakes.  . . . 


“ God  uses  us  to  help  each  other  so.” 
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DEDICATION 

To  those  unknown  men  and  women  who  are 

.... 

striving  in  these  imperfect  human  relations,  to 
realize  something  of  a completer  and  a more 
perfect  union. 

Lastly,  to  those  of  my  fellow-creatures  who 
will  never  know  the  joys  and  disappointments  of 
Marriage  on  Earth,  but  who  yet  possess  within 
them,  the  spiritual  reality  of  love,  which  con- 
stitutes  the  oneness  of  those  whose  Marriage  is 
in  Heaven. 

E.  E. 
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MARRIAGE  ON  EARTH 


“ Marriage  on  earth  seems  such  a counterfeit, 
Mere  imitation  of  the  inimitable.  . . 


R.  Browning. 


“ ...  If  twain  grow  into  one 
’Tis  for  a little  while  ; the  time  goes  by, 

No  hatred  ’twixt  the  pair  of  friends  doth  lie, 

No  troubles  break  their  hearts  . . . and  yet,  and  yet  . . . 
How  could  it  be  ? We  strove  not  to  forget ; 

Rather  in  vain  to  that  old  time  we  clung, 

Its  hopes  and  wishes  round  our  hearts  we  hung, 

We  played  our  parts,  we  used  old  names  in  vain, 

We  go  our  ways,  and  twain  once  more  are  twain.” 


HERE  is  no  condition  of  human  existence 


that  admits  of  such  lofty  altitudes,  such 
deep  declivities — as  marriage.  From  a mere 
animal  instinct  it  rises  through  innumerable 
gradations  till  it  attains  the  perfect  soul  union- 
reached  by  how  few  ! 

The  majority  of  marriages  are  commonplace 
enough,  stereotyped,  dull,  prosaic.  Like  the 


W.  Morris. 
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course  of  some  well-defined  malady,  the  average 
marriage  passes  through  a series  of  recognized 
stages,  from  the  first  mutual  attraction,  through  the 
period  of  disillusion,  to  the  later  phase  of  dis- 
passionate friendship  or  the  open  rupture  of 
separation  and  divorce. 

Between  the  worst  and  the  best  marriages  there 
is  an  endless  variety,  varying  with  the  varying 
conditions  and  temperaments  of  each  individual 
instance,  and  tempered  by  worldly  consideration 
and  all  the  odds  and  ends  of  virtue  that  go  to  the 
keeping  of  the  conventional  contract.  Class  has 
much  to  do  with  these  distinctions,  and  there  is 
probably  far  less  friction  in  the  married  lives  of 
the  poor  than  amongst  the  more  well-to-do.  I 
have  constantly  heard  poor  women  remark  : — “ I 
have  a very  good  husband ; he  does  not  drink.” 
Here  the  conditions  are  considerably  simplified : 
it  is  in  the  more  refined  and  consequently  more 
complex  grades  of  society  that  marriage  occurs  as 
a problem.  Possibly,  too,  together  with  the  lower 
standard  of  the  poor  there  is  also  less  analysis. 

There  are  marriages  which  start  with  such  a 
reckless  gaiety,  such  a wealth  of  display,  which 
end  so  disastrously.  Doubtless  every  man  and 
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woman  has  conceived  of  what  they  would  wish 
their  married  life  to  be,  and  possibly  the  more 
exalted  the  ideal  the  further  removed  becomes  the 
actual  fact ; having  seen  the  vision  of  what  might 
be,  they  refuse  to  accept  what  alone  lies  within 
their  reach. 

In  view  of  the  sordid  marriages  that  are  con- 
tracted, it  were  well  to  turn  at  times  to  the  simple 
statement : — “ It  is  not  good  that  the  man  should 
be  alone ; I will  make  him  a helpmeet  for  him.” 
Here  is  plainly  stated  the  ground-work,  the  basis 
of  marriage,  the  mutual  need  that  has  through  the 
ages  drawn  men  and  women  together,  the  human 
hunger  that  seeks  fellowship  in  another.  It  is 
interesting  to  compare  this  early  definition  of 
marriage  with  the  comparatively  modern  Prayer 
Book  version  as  to  why  this  institution  was 
ordained  : — First,  “ it  was  ordained  for  the  pro- 
creation of  children  . . ; secondly,  “ it  was 

ordained  for  a remedy  against  sin  . . ; thirdly , 

“•  • • for  the  mutual  society,  help,  and  comfort 
that  one  ought  to  have  of  the  other.  . . 

The  statement  in  the  book  of  Genesis  : — “ It  is 
not  good  that  the  man  should  be  alone;  I will 
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make  him  an  helpmeet  for  him,”  is  followed  by  a 
further  statement  that,  for  this  reason  “shall  a man 
leave  his  father  and  his  mother,  and  shall  cleave 
unto  his  wife,  and  they  shall  be  one  flesh.”  Then 
follows  that  narrative  of  human  progress  from  a 
state  of  unconscious  innocence  to  the  fuller 
knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  not  till  this  point  is 
reached  is  there  any  reference  to  the  physical  side 
of  marriage.  In  the  normal  course  of  events 
matters  stand  now  as  they  appeared  to  the  writer 
of  the  book  of  Genesis.  First  comes  the  need  for 
human  companionship,  the  sense  of  aloneness — 
“ It  is  not  good  that  the  man  should  be  alone” — 
a mutual  attraction  succeeds,  warming  into  love 
and  glowing  into  passion  till  the  mere  earth-side 
of  marriage  becomes  transformed  into  a symbol  of 
that  perfect  union  of  completion  from  which  must 
ever  spring  the  new  life. 

Marriage  is  a state  of  compromise,  a fitting  of 
ideal  conceptions  to  the  every-day  needs  of  mun- 
dane existence.  Love  is  rightly  represented  with 
wings,  not,  I take  it,  so  much  because  he  “ flies  at 
suspicion  of  a bond,”  as  that  love,  in  whatever 
form  it  comes,  raises  our  human  nature  from  earth 
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to  heights  that  can  be  reached  by  wings  alone.  I 
utterly  repudiate  the  notion  that  love  between 
men  and  women  is  merely  physical.  In  some 
scientific  German  book  I once  came  across  the 
hypothesis  that  the  inorganic  equally  with  the 
organic  world  was  subject  to  love,  that  the  attrac- 
tion of  atom  to  atom  was  one  with  this  love-force 
of  creation. 

I hold  that  the  man  who  tells  a girl  that  love,  as  it 
is  expressed  in  poems  and  romance,  is  all  very  well, 
but  that  real  love  lies  in  the  physical  connection 
between  men  and  women,  has  completely  missed 
the  spirit  that  should  sanctify  such  earthly  union. 
Further,  I ask  to  be  delivered  from  the  man  who 
openly  avows  that  “the  love  of  a man  for  a 
woman  is  the  love  of  his  body.”  In  face  of  such 
revelation  of  the  mystery  of  love,  is  it  matter  of 
wonder  that  many  a woman’s  first  experience  of 
marriage  should  be  commemorated  by  tears  ? 

Fortunately  for  women,  there  are  men  with 
wider  views,  men,  who  whilst  seeing  the  future 
mother  of  their  children  in  the  girl  they  have 
chosen,  see  also  the  “ helpmeet  ” which  includes 
“the  mutual  society  and  comfort  that  the  one 
ought  to  have  of  the  other.” 
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My  admiration  of  a wife  of  some  six  or  seven 
years’  standing  prompted  me  to  congratulate  the 
husband  on  the  wisdom  of  his  choice.  His 
response  was  that  he  attributed  his  power  of 
perception  to  the  fact  that  he  had  not  considered 
marrying  till  he  was  over  thirty. 

A man  of  forty  discussing  the  failure  of  his 
marriage  told  how,  as  a man  of  twenty-five,  he  had 
married,  thinking  that  as  he  and  his  wife  were 
interested  in  the  same  questions  and  for  the  most 
part  held  the  same  opinions,  there  was  every 
chance  of  their  becoming  “ pals,”  and  then  had 
followed  that  hopeless  sequence  of  estranging 
detail  that  for  ever  bars  the  return  to  happier 
things. 

From  the  placid,  uneventful  standpoint,  the 
most  satisfactory  marriages  are  those  between 
men  and  women  whose  individualities  are  so  little 
pronounced  that  they  offer  no  point  sufficiently 
accentuated  to  cause  opposition.  When  two 
strong  natures  are  bound  together  there  are  sure 
to  occur  points  of  divergence,  topics  for  discussion 
amounting,  in  many  instances,  to  quarrels  and  dis- 
agreement. A friend  of  mine  in  her  pre-married 
days  shrewdly  remarked  to  me  that  she  thought 
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similarity  in  taste  was  far  more  essential  in  marri- 
age than  similarity  of  opinions  ; that  it  was  far 
more  important  that  both  should  like  the  blind  up 
or  down,  the  meat  well  or  under-done,  than  that 
they  should  hold  the  same  views  in  politics  or 
religion.  I have  often  reverted  in  thought  to  the 
wisdom  of  the  remark.  Tastes  belong  to  the 
surface  of  life,  opinions  to  the  depths. 

A man,  married  for  some  six  or  seven  years,  once 
said  to  me  that  after  a man  had  been  married  six 
months  it  did  not  much  matter  who  the  woman 
might  be  ; but  then  he  and  his  wife  were  on  very 
good  terms  or  possibly  he  might  have  held 
different  views.  Another  man,  whose  married  life 
at  that  time  did  not  exceed  four  years,  referred  to 
marriage  as  “ a damnable  connection,”  a view 
that  later  years  have  not  modified. 

The  success  or  failure  of  a marriage  is  bound 
to  be  more  or  less  hypothetical ; as  with  some 
chemical  combination,  all  may  go  well,  or  the 
whole  thing  may  result  in  hopeless  confusion  if  it 
does  not  produce  a fatal  explosion.  Some  marri- 
ages run  smoothly  for  a number  of  years,  and  then 
something  or  some  one  may  come  and  all  the  past 
happiness  goes  for  nothing : — 
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“ There  follows  a mist  and  a weeping  rain, 

And  things  are  never  the  same  again.” 

On  the  other  hand  a marriage  may  begin  with 
a distinct  friction  and  later  work  into  the  easy 
jog-trot  of  the  average  conventional  alliance. 

Only  through  some  accident,  some  rare 
generosity,  are  we  permitted  to  see  into  the 
happiest  marriages.  Such  a revelation  as  is 
vouchsafed  in  the  lives  of  the  Brownings,  and  in 
the  prelude  of  their  love-letters,  is  not  often 
granted  to  the  mere  outsider.  Yet  such  insights, 
when  they  do  occur,  serve  to  raise  the  common 
standard  of  married  life  to  a level  too  often 
scoffed  at  as  mere  romance. 

If  a man  and  woman  have  been  married  over 
five  years  and  still  feel  prompted  to  give  the 
uncalled-for  kiss,  the  caress  in  passing,  it  may 
usually  be  taken  for  granted  that  all  is  well.  I 
remember  a middle-aged  man  laying  his  hand  on 
his  wife’s  foot,  as  she  was  resting  on  a sofa  near 
him,  at  the  same  time  half-playfully  remarking 
“ And  what  is  this  little  thing ! ” “ My  foot, 

dear,”  was  the  quick  rejoinder,  as  she  instantly 
withdrew  herself  from  his  touch. 

Marriage  on  earth  can  be  very  sordid,  very 
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prosaic,  very  commonplace.  Denuded  of  every 
grace,  it  can  still  drag  on  a weary  course.  Thread- 
bare of  any  charm  that  gave  colour  and  variety,  it 
yet  holds  together,  and,  like  other  conditions  of 
life,  accepted  for  long  years,  it  becomes  in  the  long 
run  a matter  of  custom  and  routine.  Yet,  even  in 
this  imperfect  earth  union,  men  and  women  may 
gain  a fulness  of  existence,  a widened  interest ; 
though  the  glamour  of  first  love  passes,  as  the 
morning  dew  from  the  grass,  it  leaves  behind  a 
life-long  friendship  and  creates  a basis  of  mutual 
interests  impossible  in  any  other  relations  of 
life. 

As  an  institution,  marriage  is  doubtless  a 
failure,  full  of  flaws,  ill-adapted  to  modern  condi- 
tions and  needs,  contrary  to  the  instincts  of 
human  nature — ever  prone  to  change,  too  re- 
stricted, too  binding  in  its  unalterableness,  yet — 
in  spite  of  defects  and  deficiencies — men  and 
women  do  at  times  see  visions  of  a nearer,  fuller 
union  of  which  this  marriage  of  the  flesh 
is  but  a shadow ; they  gain  a knowledge  of  the 
love  which,  even  in  its  limitations,  mirrors  the 
immeasurable,  illimitable  love  of  God  ; and  they 
learn  that  the  truest  devotion  lies  in  service — 
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often  in  sacrifice — that  earthly  love  means  sorrow 
as  well  as  joy,  that  the  way  of  progress  is  by  the 
path  of  renunciation,  and  that  the  greatest  lesson 
of  life  is  the  courage  of  patience. 
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THE  MARRIAGE  SERVICE 


(FORM  OF  THE  SOLEMNIZATION  OF  MATRIMONY) 

“At  the  time  and  day  appointed  for  solemnization  ot 
Matrimony , the  persons  to  be  married  shall  come  into  the 
body  of  the  church  with  their  friends  and  neighbours.  ...” 

HE  conventional  entry  to  marriage  amongst 


civilized  people  is  by  way  of  the  Church 
Service  and  signing  of  names  in  the  church 
register,  or  by  a similar  proceeding  at  a Registry 
Office.  The  Church  Service  can  be  curtailed 
nearly  to  the  baldness  of  a registry  formula,  or  on 
the  other  hand  it  can  be  glorified  to  an  imposing 
ceremony.  In  the  case  of  the  poor  the  service  is 
considerably  simplified  ; the  few  friends  gathered 
together  merely  emphasize  the  emptiness  of  the 
building,  the  pitiful  pretentiousness  of  the  bride’s 
dress  serves  to  accentuate  its  poverty,  whilst  the 
Sunday  attire  of  the  bridegroom  adds  to  his 
general  discomfort  and  want  of  ease.  The  service 
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is  conducted  in  haste,  the  vows  are  falteringly 
made,  and  the  little  company  shuffles  noisily  into 
the  vestry,  to  emerge  in  the  space  of  a few  minutes 
and  hurriedly  pass  down  the  church — silent,  save 
for  the  trampling  footsteps — when  the  little  party 
passes  from  view. 

In  the  case  of  the  rich  and  well-to-do  this 
service  is  magnified  into  an  elaborate  ceremony. 
The  chancel  of  the  church  is  banked  with  white 
hot-house  flowers,  the  scent  of  which  is  reminis- 
cent of  ball-rooms  and  bouquets.  Special  seats 
are  roped  off  for  the  use  of  relations,  who  usually 
arrive  late.  Other  guests  assemble  early  in  order 
to  obtain  good  places  and  utilize  the  time  in 
recognizing  friends  and  acquaintances  ; they  lean 
over  the  pews  to  facilitate  conversation,  which  is 
carried  on  in  distinctly  audible  tones,  broken  from 
time  to  time  by  little  bursts  of  laughter.  Mean- 
while the  organ  keeps  up  a subdued  accompani- 
ment with  selections  from  well-known  oratorios 
or  operas. 

As  the  hour  for  the  service  approaches,  the 
chief  guests  arrive  and,  with  a rustle  of  silk  and 
buzz  of  whispering,  fill  the  seats  reserved  for  their 
occupation. 
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The  tones  of  the  organ  become  less  subdued  . . . 
The  bridegroom  arrives — resembling  in  his  appear- 
ance the  hero  of  some  modern  society  play — 
closely  attended  by  his  best  man — whose  behaviour 
suggests  that  of  an  obsequious  footman  without 
his  ease.  Much  in  the  manner  of  subordinate 
players  on  the  stage,  the  two  carry  on  an  aside  of 
conversation  till  the  approach  of  the  bride  on  the 
arm  of  her  father. 

To  the  dress-maker  belongs  the  triumph  of  this 
moment,  as  the  woman  slowly  advances  to  the 
chancel  steps  to  be  met  by  the  man  into  whose 
keeping  she  is  laying  her  future  life,  the  man  to 
whom  she  is  undertaking  “ to  cleave  ” till  death 
shall  part  them. 

A three-year-old  child,  with  a vague  look  of 
awed  wonder  in  his  eyes,  clings  tenaciously  to  the 
shimmering  satin  train.  Young  girls — usually 
selected  for  the  comeliness  of  their  appearance- 
stand  like  figures  from  a fashion  paper  blocking 
up  the  aisle  and  intercepting  the  view. 

There  is  a flutter  of  white  Service  papers 
(stamped  with  a silver  cross)  and  the  Service — 
ruthlessly  expurgated  to  suit  the  refined  delicacy 
of  modern  taste — proceeds. 
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The  sonorous  tones  of  the  officiating  clergy  are 
varied  by  the  voice  of  bride  and  bridegroom  as 
they  respectively  make  the  life  promise  of  love 
and  loyalty. 

There  is  the  passage  to  the  vestry,  and  the  exit 
down  the  aisle  between  the  serried  ranks  of  guests 
as  the  organ  throbs  forth  the  “ Wedding  March  ” 
from  4 Lohengrin,’  and,  in  the  face  of  a staring 
crowd,  the  man  and  woman  step  from  sight  into 
the  carriage  that  bears  them  from  the  church. 

This  interval  affords  a short  truce  before  the  two 
are  again  on  view  to  be  congratulated  and  worried. 
Release  comes  first  to  the  bride  in  order  that  she 
may  cast  her  wedding  garment  for  the  “ going- 
away  dress,”  somewhat  more  elaborate  than  the 
actual  wedding-gown.  A bride  of  my  acquaint- 
ance stopped  on  her  drive  to  the  station  to  make 
a yet  further  change  to  sufficiently  serviceable 
clothes  for  her  to  travel  in.  The  two  being  ready, 
there  still  remains  the  ordeal  of  good-bye,  before 
they  are  free  to  realize  that  an  irrevocable  step 
has  been  taken,  that  the  new  life  has  begun. 

It  is  this  ceremony  which,  with  Roman 
Catholics,  ranks  as  a sacrament — “ an  outward 
and  visible  sign  of  an  inward  and  spiritual  grace.” 
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I have  been  present  at  one  marriage  in  a 
Registry  Office.  The  building  itself  was  shadowed 
by  an  old  grey  stone  church.  The  friends  were 
directed  to  a sort  of  board-room ; a green  cloth- 
covered  table  stood  in  the  centre  of  the  room, 
around  which  were  placed  chairs.  I and  a little 
group  of  near  relatives  stood  together ; only  my 
friend  and  her  future  husband,  two  witnesses, 
and  the  Registrar  approached  the  table.  After 
a few  preliminary  formulas  had  been  arranged, 
the  two  made  a simple  declaration  very  similar  to 
the  form  used  in  the  Church  Service,  the  ring  was 
placed  on  the  finger,  with  which  small  ceremony 
the  rite  was  finished,  and  we  all  left  the  building. 

These  are  the  two  accepted  modes  by  which  a 
man  and  woman  are  legally  recognized  as  husband 
and  wife.  Marriage  apart  from  this  prescribed 
ritual  receives  no  social  recognition,  and  carries 
with  it  no  legal  rights. 

The  initiatory  preparations  leading  up  to  this 
supreme  rite  are  conducted  in  shops  devoted  to 
dress.  Consecutive  hours  are  spent  in  the  choice 
and  fitting  of  garments.  I have  had  girls  tell  me 
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they  were  sick  of  the  sight  and  mention  of  clothes. 
In  many  instances  the  frocks  are  so  little  adapted 
to  the  later  needs  that  some  of  them  are  never 
worn  at  all. 

On  the  morning  of  the  wedding-day,  the  bride’s 
hair  is  arranged  by  a hair-dresser  ; the  principal 
dress-maker  is  present  to  see  to  the  dress,  and 
any  near  relative  who  can  gain  admission  to  the 
room  is  spectator  of  these  preparations.  If  the 
wedding  be  sufficiently  fashionable  to  attract  an 
undue  crowd,  it  is  necessary  to  give  tickets  to  those 
invited,  in  order  to  prevent  a crush  in  the  church. 

Refreshments  form  a costly  feature  at  these 
ceremonies.  With  an  ostentation  of  display,  that 
at  any  other  time  would  be  considered  flagrantly 
vulgar,  the  wedding-presents  are  displayed  for 
the  inspection  of  the  guests,  who,  with  an  assump- 
tion of  interest,  that  is  really  curiosity,  bend 
over  the  gifts  in  order  to  read  the  names  of  the 
donors  on  the  cards.  Wedding-presents  are 
rarely  received  with  gratitude : it  is  quite  custom- 
ary to  exchange  duplicates  for  more  needed  things. 
I have  known  a girl  return  a carefully  chosen  silver 
sugar-basin  to  an  elderly  lady,  asking  if  she 
would  mind  changing  it  for  something  else, 
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The  unnatural  excitement  attending  these 
preparations  frequently  results  in  more  or  less  of  a 
break-down  on  the  day  itself.  One  friend  has 
told  me  that  she  was  so  dosed  with  chlorodyne 
before  her  wedding  that  she  remembers  little 
or  nothing  of  the  ceremony  itself.  One  bride- 
groom was  so  sick  after  the  service  that  he  had  to 
be  medically  treated  to  enable  him  to  get  through 
the  remainder  of  the  trying  ordeal. 

I think  that  many  men  honestly  hate  this  per- 
formance. One  man  I know  terms  a wedding 
“ an  indecent  function  ” ; but  on  the  other  hand 
many  girls  like  this  fuss  and  display,  and  would 
not  feel  properly  married  without  such  an  ordeal. 
For  my  own  part  I agree  with  Sir  Richard  Burton  : 
“ We  will  have  no  show,  for  a grand  marriage 
ceremony  is  a barbarous  and  an  indelicate 
exhibition.  . . .” 
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“ Might  I save, 

Gladly  I would,  whatever  beauty  gave 
Joy  to  thy  sense,  for  that  was  precious  too. 

It  is  not  to  be  granted.  But  the  soul 
Whence  the  love  comes,  all  ravage  leaves  that  whole  ; 
Vainly  the  flesh  fades  ; soul  makes  all  things  new.” 

R.  Browning. 

LOOKED  at  from  a superficial  point  of  view, 
early  marriages  would  seem  more  suitable 
than  late.  Two  people  in  the  freshness  of  their 
young  enthusiasm  meet,  are  mutually  drawn  to 
each  other,  and  marry.  Before  them  lies  a 
pleasant  vista  of  years,  the  prospect  of  children, 
the  probability  of  happiness.  In  many  instances 
these  marriages  may  be  a success.  In  the  present 
day  early  marriages  usually  denote  a sufficiency 
of  material  means,  which  in  itself  is  a good 
beginning ; children  may  or  may  not  follow  and 
the  foundation  of  a happy  home  be  secured. 
Unfortunately,  there  is  a reverse  side.  The 
young  man  who  rushes  into  marriage  at  one-and- 
twenty  is,  in  ten  years’  time,  bitterly  regretting 
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that  he  ever  met  his  wife.  Everything  was 
favourable  in  the  outlook,  children  duly  arrived, 
but  somehow  things  worked  badly ; misunder- 
standings cropped  up,  there  were  long  absences 
when  the  husband  paid  visits  to  his  distant 
home.  Not  finding  the  sympathy  he  needed, 
friendships  were  made  outside.  The  breach 
widened  till  the  man  eventually  escaped  from  the 
life,  settling  his  all  on  wife  and  children  and  living 
himself  a desultory,  wandering  life,  the  claim  to 
happiness  being  his  pseudo-freedom. 

I recall  the  after  years  of  a marriage  that  had 
begun  with  all  the  flag-flying  of  romance.  This 
marriage  must  have  been  of  some  thirty  years’ 
standing  when  I stayed  as  a girl  in  the  house. 
On  one  occasion  after  dinner  in  the  evening  I 
remember  remarking  to  my  hostess  on  the 
pleasant  comfort  of  the  room — it  was  a library, 
a man’s  room,  with  here  and  there  a touch  that 
showed  it  was  also  used  by  a woman — there  was 
a glow  of  fire-light,  shaded  lamps,  the  husband 
stretched  in  a deep  arm-chair  before  the  grate. 
It  is  now  years  ago,  but  I distinctly  remember  the 
response  to  my  remark,  and  the  restrained  bitter- 
ness of  the  tone  in  which  my  hostess  replied : 
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“ Yes,  I used  to  think  it  so  too,  but  when  you 
have  seen  it,  known  it,  for  years  and  years,  and 
know  that  you  will  see  it  just  the  same  for  years 
and  years  more,  it  loses  its  charm.” 

Another  woman,  the  mother  of  two  children, 
who  eventually  separated  from  her  husband,  told 
me  matters  had  reached  the  point  when,  if  her 
husband  came  into  the  room,  she  felt  impelled  to 
leave  it. 

In  none  of  these  cases  instanced  was  there  any 
definite  ground  for  change,  beyond  the  wear  and 
tear  of  married  life  that  ended  by  wearing  through 
the  threads  of  the  fabric. 

In  cases  where  there  is  a definite  reason  a man 
and  woman  will  frequently  hold  on  loyally  till  the 
connection  becomes  impossible.  I knew  such  a 
woman,  married  at  eighteen  straight  from  school, 
to  find  on  her  wedding-tour  the  mistake  she  had 
made.  After  some  nine  or  ten  years  of  married 
life,  she  told  me  she  was  thinking  of  leaving  her 
husband  for  another  man,  asked  me — as  she  lay 
in  bed  in  a dreary  nursing-home — what  I thought 
she  should  do.  She  did  not  go.  An  oculist’s 
opinion,  that  in  one  year  her  husband  would  lose 
his  sight,  made  her  decide  to  remain  with  her 
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wreck  of  a husband.  The  oculist  was  wrong. 
Life  together  became  a degradation  for  the 
woman  ; ultimately  she  had  to  leave  the  man  to 
his  fate.  A few  years  later  she  died  still  com- 
paratively young. 

There  is  always  the  danger  in  early  marriages 
that  either  the  man  or  the  woman  will  later  meet 
some  one  who  will  correspond  more  nearly  to  his 
or  her  matured  character.  I know  of  few 
marriages  where  there  is  no  ‘ tertium  quid,’  a 
very  definite  reality  in  some  cases,  in  others  a 
shadowy  wraith  that  haunts  the  heart  of  husband 
or  of  wife. 

I have  seen  more  happiness  in  late  than  early 
marriages  ; I count  those  marriages  in  which  the 
woman  is  over  thirty  (and  the  man  still  older)  as 
later  marriages.  I think  there  is  more  reliable 
security  for  happiness  in  these  marriages.  A 
man  or  woman  has  passed  the  early  susceptible 
time  of  life  and  has  reached  years  of  judgment 
and  discretion  ; they  do  not  rush  into  marriage 
and  its  responsibilities,  but  consciously  accept 
what  it  involves.  By  this  time  a man  and  woman 
are  fully  aware  of  what  marriage  is,  and  what  it 
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entails.  Such  marriages  have  ballast : neither 
expects  to  realize  an  ideal,  but  both  hope  to  find 
a home  in  its  widest,  best  sense.  There  is  about 
later  marriages  a touch  of  Autumn,  something  that 
Through  the  golden  glory  foretells  the  end;  there 
is  no  gay  bird-song  of  promise,  instead  a calm 
restfulness  of  fulfilment  with  the  robin-song  of 
Vjiope.  As  with  Autumn,  the  days  are  numbered, 
perhaps  for  that  reason  each  one  as  it  comes  is 
more  deeply  valued.  In  young  marriages  there 
are  so  many  years  ahead,  that  life  can  be  taken 
more  lightly,  quarrels  do  not  mean  as  much,  and 
love  spread  over  a life-time  is  apt  to  be  thinner 
than  when  laid  thickly  over  an  appreciable 
number  of  years. 

In  later  life  thoughts  and  habits  have  become 
indurated,  there  is  no  idea  of  moulding  character, 
it  has  already  assumed  its  stable  conformation  ; 
if  change  is  to  take  place  it  can  only  be  achieved 
by  chipping  and  mutilating  the  completed  work. 
If,  at  this  later  age,  the  characters  of  men  and 
women  do  not  dovetail,  it  were  better  to  leave 
marriage  alone.  In  young  ventures  there  is  the 
zest  of  pulling  up-stream  together,  of  overcoming 
obstacles.  In  late  marriages  there  can  only  be 
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the  drifting  down-stream  towards  the  Sea  of 
Separation.  There  is  in  late  connections  less  of 
the  spirit  of  comradeship  that  develops  so  readily 
in  young  marriages,  there  is  a more  conscious 
arrangement  of  daily  life  in  order  that  there  may 
be  no  clash  of  contact.  Young  things  clash  so 
easily,  and  bump  apart  only  to  be  friends  again 
before  the  hour  is  passed.  With  men  and  women 
the  clash  portends  damage  and  must  at  all  costs 
be  avoided,  and  so  the  fenders  of  politeness  and 
tact  are  ever  in  readiness  to  avert  the  blow. 

When  a young  marriage  has  turned  out  well, 
and  men  and  women  have  together  watched 
their  children  grow  up  and  seen  them  success- 
fully launched  in  life,  when  love  has  only 
strengthened  and  deepened  through  the  years, 
there  can  be  no  question  but  that  such  a mar- 
riage ranks  higher  than  the  late  one,  which  can 
recall  no  mutual  past,  and  of  which  the  future 
holds  only  the  downward  years  in  common. 

Marriage  with  young  people  is  so  much  a 
matter  of  course  they  accept  it  so  carelessly ; 
with  older  men  and  women  it  is  a great  step, 
only  to  be  taken  after  much  thought,  much 
weighing  of  the  pros  and  cons,  much  breaking  off 
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of  old  ties  and  burying  of  past  memories.  The 
'scale,  with  the  young,  drops  so  readily,  with  those 
who  are  older  there  is  much  in  the  opposite  side, 
so  that  increasing  weight  has  to  be  brought  to 
bear  before  the  scale  makes  a final  dip. 

And  yet  I never  hear  of  a late  marriage  without 
being  struck  with  the  pity  of  it ; the  years  and 
experiences  in  common  that  have  been  missed ; 
the  separate  pasts  ; the  old  friends  and  associa- 
( tions  that  have  no  mutual  connection  ; the  un- 
known homes  of  vanished  days  that  no  longer 
exist.  Such  thoughts  can  but  serve  to  emphasize 
the  * you  ’ and  ‘ me  ’ of  marriage,  and  bring  a 
sadness  of  regret  for  the  things  that  might  have 
/ been.  There  must  be  the  ghosts  of  other — if  of 
. lesser — loves  ; the  history — not  worth  recording — 
that  springs  again  to  notice  when  old  friends 
appear  upon  the  scenes,  in  which  one,  having  no 
. place,  must  be  the  silent  listener.  For  the  most 
part  in  late  marriages  there  are  no  children,  and 
if  by  chance  such  an  one  stands  upon  the 
threshold  he  finds  no  welcome  ...  he  has  come 
too  late  ! 

Sometimes  these  marriages  come  as  a bene- 
diction after  years  of  faithful  waiting,  deeds  of 
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self-denial,  and  patient  endurance ; and  though 
/ they  may  miss  the  joyous  glory  of  the  morning,  to 
them  belongs  the  after-glow,  dyeing  hill  and  wood, 
till  earth  and  heaven  seem  as  one,  wrapped  in 
that  peace  which  passeth  man’s  understanding.  . . . 

The  marriage  of  old  age  is  always  greeted  with 
derision,  as  though  there  could  be  but  one  sole 
object  in  such  connections.  Yet,  perhaps,  after 
all,  these  marriages  of  friendship  may  attain  a 
higher  ideal  than  the  union  of  young  people  drawn 
together  entirely  by  the  passion  of  youth.  It  is 
surely  wiser  for  two  old  friends  to  link  their  lives 
together  than  to  face  alone  the  solitary  years  of 
advancing  age,  of  sickness,  and  of  death. 

The  point  of  view  with  which  marriage  is 
regarded  varies  according  to  the  age  at  which  this 
step  is  undertaken.  An  early  marriage  is  associ- 
ated with  the  possibility  of  children,  of  home-life, 
and  a vista  of  long  years  ahead.  A marriage  of 
middle-life  suggests  questions  as  to  whether  it 
will  be  a success  : there  is,  connected  with  the 
prospect,  a certain  doubt  added  to  a feeling  of 
pity  that  such  a step  should  not  have  been  taken 
earlier  in  life.  The  marriage  of  old  people  is 
invariably  received  with  a smile  of  ridicule, 
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though  very  possibly  there  may,  in  such  unions, 
be  more  prospects  of  happiness  than  in  those  that 
take  place  at  an  age  when  desire  too  often  runs 
ahead  of  realization,  and  disenchantment  follows 
closely  upon  the  heels  of  expectation. 

As  each  season  of  the  year  has  its  own  beauty, 
even  so  the  coming  of  love  has  at  all  ages  its 
peculiar  charm.  It  is  not  only  in  the  first  blush 
of  youth  that  love  seeks  a home.  There  are 
hearts  that  never  know  winter,  but  bring  their 
own  sunshine  into  the  shortening  days  of  life’s 
year ; hearts  wherein  love  may  find  warmth  and 
shelter  from  the  outside  cold  and  loneliness  of 
advancing  years,  bringing  wealth  and  riches  to 
lives  that  were  lonely  and  sad. 
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“ Bid  me  despaire,  and  I’ll  despaire, 

Under  that  cypresse  tree  : 

Or  bid  me  die,  and  I will  dare 
E’en  death  to  die  for  thee.” 

Robert  Herrick. 

“ II  n’y  a de  sacrifices  que  pour  ceux  qui  n’aiment  plus ; 
ceux  qui  aiment  ne  sentent  pas  qu’ils  se  sacrifient.” 

Comtesse  Diane  (Maximes). 

IT  would  be  generally  surmised  that  every 
marriage  is  a Marriage  of  Adaptation,  but 
this  is  by  no  means  the  case.  I could  give 
instances  in  which  there  is  no  adaptation  at 
all,  husband  and  wife  forge  ahead  in  their  own 
independent  career,  make  and  keep  their  own 
separate  engagements  quite  regardless  of  the 
other’s  plans.  Frequently  these  are  very  satis- 
factory connections,  and  this  scheme  of  life  im- 
plies a thoroughly  good  understanding.  On  the 
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other  hand  it  may  involve  a condition  of  perpetual 
friction  and  antagonism,  and  constitute  a sense  of 
separation  and  alienation. 

But  the  Marriage  of  Adaptation  I wish  to 
instance  is  the  marriage  in  which  husbands  or 
wives  are  permanently  adapting  themselves  to  each 
other.  To  begin  with,  there  must  be  a distinct 
dissimilarity  between  the  two,  together  with  a 
pronounced  admiration  and  affection.  I have 
seen  this  spirit  of  adaptation  carried  to  such  a 
point  that  the  individuality  of  the  woman  has 
simply  been  merged  in  that  of  the  husband.  The 
pity  of  it  is,  that  too  often  it  is  the  finer  nature 
that  goes  under. 

There  is  in  women  an  inherent  admiration  for 
what  is  strong — strength  of  body,  strength  of 
passions,  strength  of  will.  They  even  condone  a 
certain  coarseness  if  so  be  it  is  part  of  the  strength 
they  extol.  Moreover,  a woman  with  sensitive 
scruples  mated  to  a man  of  rougher  fibre  is  shy 
of  her  own  sensibilities,  and  consequently  strives 
to  conceal  them  under  a superficially  adopted 
manner.  I know  one  woman,  belonging,  by  up- 
bringing, to  the  somewhat  rigid  and  narrow  con- 
servatism of  country  society,  married  to  a roving 
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cosmopolitan  with  East-of-Suez  views  of  men  and 
matters,  to  which  travelled  men  so  readily  adapt 
themselves,  characterized  by  a frankness  of 
speech  but  little  in  keeping  with  the  knick-knack 
virtues  of  the  average  drawing-room.  Not  to 
appear  at  a disadvantage  with  this  man-of-many- 
lands,  the  wife  accepts  without  protest  stories  told 
over  camp  fires  or  enacted  in  regions  beyond  the 
press  report,  expressed  in  the  unvarnished  phrase- 
ology of  the  man  who  has  lived  amongst  facts, 
not  fancies.  She  affects  a laugh  at  what  in 
previous  years  and  under  different  conditions  she 
would  not  have  hesitated  to  condemn. 

I have  known  a woman,  who  detested  any  violent 
exercise,  bicycle  with  her  husband  till  on  one 
occasion  she  fainted  from  sheer  fatigue.  Women 
who  all  their  lives  have  rejoiced  in  open  windows 
at  all  seasons  of  the  year  will,  after  marriage,  in 
order  to  please  their  husbands,  sit  in  overheated 
rooms  with  closed  windows  and  door,  pretending 
they  like  it.  One  man — a lover  of  country  life, 
accustomed  to  ride  and  drive  himself— I have 
seen  reduced  to  sitting  on  glorious  days  of  sun- 
shine penned  up  beside  his  wife  in  a brougham.  I 
recall  an  afternoon  of  June  when,  in  spite  of  strong 
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protest  on  my  part,  one  of  my  friends  sat  crouch- 
ing— saucepan  in  hand — over  a gas-ring  in  her  bed- 
room, making  strawberry  jam,  because,  forsooth, 
her  husband  had  a predilection  for  newly-made  pre- 
serve ! Needless  to  say,  when  the  result  eventually 
appeared  at  table  the  husband’s  comment  was, 
“ This  isn’t  a success  either,”  which  was  the  man’s 
sole  recognition  of  his  wife’s  work  on  his  behalf! 

I have  known  women — who  previously  depre- 
cated smoking  in  their  own  sex — smoke  them- 
selves, because  they  saw  other  women  doing 
this  and  finding  the  husband  appear  to  enjoy 
it.  Women  who  detest  games  will  assume  a 
fictitious  enthusiasm  as  they  play  with  their 
husbands  in  order  to  keep  them  to  themselves. 
There  are  wives  who  will  take  pains  to  see  that 
everything  shall  be  done  decently  and  in  order  so 
long  as  the  husband  is  at  home ; directly  the  man 
is  away  for  any  length  of  time  they  simply  let 
things  slide. 

To  some  people  the  above  instances  may  appear 
worthy  of  admiration  ; to  me  they  are  the  pitiful 
proofs  of  uncongenially  mated  natures. 

I have  known  the  slow,  dull  woman,  ape  the  fast; 
the  clever,  broad-minded  woman,  conform— out- 
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wardly — to  the  narrow  ritual  in  which  she  had  no 
part ; I have  seen  her  accept  the  conventional  code 
of  her  husband  whilst  all  the  time  her  sympathies 
were  with  the  wider  world  beyond  mere  social 
conventions  and  restrictions.  I have  known  the 
woman  with  an  artistic  temperament  and  a 
religion  of  ideals,  chain  herself  to  the  limiting 
scope  of  domestic  detail  in  order  to  conform  to 
what  her  husband  expected  in  a wife.  I have 
seen  the  woman  possessed  of  primitive  instincts 
of  freedom,  passion,  daring,  conforming  to  the 
marriage  of  home,  playing  each  evening  with  her 
children  and  later  with  her  husband,  as  though 
her  soul  never  beat  against  the  trammels  which  held 
v her  bound  to  the  normal  round  of  married  existence. 
There  is  the  woman,  with  literary  and  cultivated 
tastes,  held  to  the  endless  household  routine, 
sighing  for  release  from  the  mending-basket  and 
domestic  supervision,  till  her  real  nature  becomes 
subservient  to  that  of  the  worker,  and  her  soul 
conceals  its  wants  behind  a barrier  of  reticence 
and  reserve. 

Men,  by  nature,  are  less  adaptable,  and  the  fact 
of  their  becoming  so  is,  on  this  account,  rendered 
more  noticeable.  There  is  the  husband  who 
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adopts  the  religious  cult  or  phase  adhered  to  by 
his  wife,  however  incongruous  may  appear  his 
conformity  to  the  part.  There  is  the  man  who 
fulfils  the  place  of  servant  to  his  wife,  fetching 
and  carrying  as  if  he  received  wages  for  his  services. 
There  is  the  man,  conscious  that  he  holds  but  a 
small  part  in  his  wife’s  affection,  upon  whom — in 
consequence — he  lavishes  presents,  as  if  by  such 
means  to  win  the  love  he  is  otherwise  incapable  of 
inspiring  in  her.  There  is  the  unintellectual  hus- 
band who  tries  to  talk  upon  subjects  of  which  he 
has  not  even  grasped  the  outworks,  committing 
himself  with  every  word  he  utters. 

While  such  instances  do  occur,  they  are  far  rarer 
than  the  innumerable  cases  of  wives  whose  whole 
lives  are  more  or  less  of  a pose.  Probably  these 
men  and  women  succeed  in  imposing  upon  each 
other,  but  to  the  onlooker  the  whole  thing  is  as 
plain  as  is  the  game  to  an  umpire. 

In  contradistinction  to  this  phase  of  marriage  is 
the  Marriage  of  Agreement,  in  which  husband  and 
wife  meet  on  mutual  ground  and  discuss  questions 
of  home  life  or  politics  as  man  to  man,  sometimes 
of  one  mind,  at  other  times  agreeing  to  differ,  or 
fighting  out  the  point  till  one  or  other  is  worsted 
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or  convinced.  What  can  be  pleasanter  than  the 
footing  between  a man  and  wife  which  permits  of 
the  discussion  of  little  unimportant,  every-day 
detail,  passing  readily  to  topics  of  world-wide 
interest,  or  taking  flight  to  fields  of  thought  and 
imagination,  fearless  of  differing  views,  apprehend- 
ing no  antagonism  ? 

Analyzing  the  Marriage  of  Adaptation,  I should 
say  this  special  attitude  of  men  and  women  to- 
wards each  other  results  more  or  less  from  a sense 
of  fear.  Where  this  subservient  adaptation  of  one 
to  the  other  occurs,  it  will  usually  be  noticed  that 
husband  or  wife  is  more  or  less  difficult  when 
thwarted,  and  easily  irritated  by  opposition.  The 
most  polite  marriage  I know  is  one  in  which  both 
husband  and  wife  stand  in  wholesome  awe  of  rous- 
ing the  other  to  anger.  To  the  casual  observer 
these  two  live  with  little  or  no  contradiction ; no 
discussion  ever  reaches  the  point  of  argument,  no 
debatable  question  is  ever  threshed  out ; each 
treats  the  other  with  a deferential  solicitude. 
Superficially  considered,  this  is  a most  satisfactory 
marriage,  but  below  the  surface  lurks  fear.  Here 
is  no  pleasant  give  and  take,  no  arguing  a thing  out, 
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no  zest  of  quarrelling  and  making  it  up  again,  no 
teasing  in  order  to  be  tender ; instead,  a polite 
exchange  of  civilities  ; no  delving  below  the  sur- 
face to  bring  up  treasure,  whilst  all  questions  con- 
stituting matter  of  difference  are  tacitly  tabooed. 

As  well  as  fear  there  is  love  ; the  love  which 
annuls  sacrifice ; which  inspires  service  without 
reckoning  the  cost ; the  love  which  lies  loyally  for 
the  thing  loved,  striving  to  conceal  the  short- 
comings and  deficiencies  from  the  outside  world, 
and  which  lends  a halo  to  the  commonplace 
facts  of  every  day’s  most  common  need. 

Let  us  hope  that  in  these  marriages  ‘ love  is 
blind  ’ ; that  there  is  no  keen  vision  of  observation 
that  penetrates  these  pitiful  shams  ; no  inner  light 
that  shows  up  the  poor,  paltry  subterfuge  ; no  ruth- 
less knowledge  that  lays  bare  the  naked  love  cower- 
ing behind  each  trivial  service ; no  double- visioned 
intuition  conscious  of  each  lying  act,  each  pose. 
. . . Let  us  rather  trust  that  there  is  an  answering 
sentiment  which  raises  every  service  to  the  dignity 
of  love,  hallows  each  untruth,  sanctifies  each 
deceit,  and  gives  a special  benediction  to  the 
distasteful  detail  of  domestic  drudgery.  . . . 
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“Now  seems  the  language  heard  of  Love  as  rain 
To  make  a mire  where  fruitfulness  was  meant. 
The  golden  harp  gives  out  a jangled  strain, 

Too  like  revolt  from  Heaven’s  Omnipotent.” 


HIS  is  the  term  I use  to  express  the  ultra- 


modern problem  marriage.  The  men  and 
women  who  serve  as  actors  in  this  particular  phase 
of  marriage  are  of  a morbidly  sensitive  tempera- 
ment, they  belong  to  a liberal  thinking,  cultivated 
section  of  society,  and  invariably  start  married 
life  with  exalted  ideals.  One  man,  writing  to  me 
on  the  subject  of  his  engagement,  said  it  would 
always  be  his  endeavour  to  shield  “ the  delicate 
soul  ” of  the  woman  he  was  about  to  marry  : even 
to  hear  her  name  casually  mentioned  in  conversa- 
tion grated  upon  his  sense  of  fitness.  A girl  of  the 
slums — a Russian  Jewess — told  me  that  she  had 
left  her  well-to-do  home  in  Russia  in  order  to 


George  Meredith. 
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share  the  hardships  and  sorrows  of  the  man  to 
whom  she  was  then  married.  At  the  time  I met 
her  she  had  seen  enough  to  confess  that  it  had 
been  “childish,”  “foolish,”  yet,  after  three  years 
of  married  life — with  the  consequent  ups  and 
downs  of  an  alien’s  existence — with  only  a one- 
roomed  home,  she  had  never  relinquished  her 
ideals.  One  woman  confided  to  me  after  her 
marriage  that  she  had  not  expected  to  be 
happy,  but,  with  that  ineradicable  spirit  of 
idealism,  she  knew  that  it  would  be  better  for  her 
(character)  ! 

In  these  marriages  there  is  always  love, 
desperate,  hopeless,  mistaken  love  it  may  be,  and 
in  its  very  existence  lies  the  complexity.  The 
Ibsen  men  and  women  love  with  their  nerves, 
their  intuition,  their  imagination.  In  the  intensity 
of  their  desire  to  be 

“.  . . Unashamed  of  soul 
As  earth  lies  bare  to  heaven  above,” 

they  experience  the  fruitlessness  of  the  effort,  and, 

conscious  of  failure,  they  develop  an  exaggeration 

of  reserve:  “ the  fleshly  screen,”  instead  of  serving 

as  an  emblem,  merely  by  its  very  inadequacy 

engenders  disappointment. 
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“ I would  that  you  were  all  to  me, 

You,  that  are  just  so  much — no  more.  . . .” 

And  so  the  little  amenities  of  life  which,  with 
simpler  natures,  serve  to  bridge  over  the  dividing 
line  of  individuality,  become  in  these  instances  a 
conscious  barrier  dividing  the  life  that  is — with 
its  petty,  mean,  often  sordid  details  of  existence — 
from  the  ideal  dream-world  of  enchantment. 

I should  describe  these  marriages  as  soul 
marriages  on  earth.  They  are  contracted  between 
men  and  women  who  have  considered  that  simi- 
larity of  temperament,  of  thought,  and  opinion, 
made  for  happiness,  ignoring,  as  insignificant, 
mere  dissimilarity  of  taste. 

I see  before  me  such  a marriage : the  woman 
with  “ the  delicate  soul  ” — it  was  perfectly  true — 
and  the  man  who  had  the  fineness  of  perception  to 
recognize  it.  But,  alas  for  ideals  in  contact  with 
the  dull,  prosaic,  hard  facts  of  domestic  life  on 
earth ! I have  known  the  man  petulantly  leave 
the  breakfast-table — because  the  coffee  was  not 
made  to  his  taste — and  retire  to  the  drawing- 
room, where  he  improvised  in  solitude  till  a 
fresh  supply  had  been  made.  Such  an  act  in  an 
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Ibsen  Marriage  is  equivalent  to  the  blow  that, 
in  another  class,  hurls  a woman  to  the  ground : in 
the  one  case  the  harm  is  to  the  body,  in  the  other 
it  is  to  the  soul.  The  law  steps  in  to  protect  a wife 
from  the  husband  who  inflicts  physical  injury,  but 
there  is  no  protection  for  the  soul  of  a woman  : — 

“ They  have  most  power  to  hurt  us  that  we  love  ; 

We  lay  our  sleeping  lives  within  their  arms.” 

I am  familiar  with  another  Ibsen  Marriage ; the 
same  conditions  exist  under  different  circum- 
stances. The  underlying  love,  that  over  a dozen 
years  of  married  life  has  not  killed,  serves  only  to 
add  to  the  bitter  travesty  of  life  in  common. 
Here  are  the  shared  views,  thoughts,  opinions, 
even  a certain  uniformity  of  taste.  . . . Who  does 
not  know  the  well-appointed  house,  the  luxury  of 
comfort  expressed  in  every  detail  of  furniture,  the 
refinement  of  culture  visible  in  books,  in  paintings, 
in  china,  which  serve  as  setting  to  the  miserable 
failure  of  marriage  ? Underlying  the  bitter  speech, 
the  clever  taunt,  the  cynical  smile,  is  the  old 
drawing  attraction  that  made  them  man  and  wife. 
There  is  no  relenting : “ day  unto  day  uttereth 
speech,”  and  the  language  thereof  is  cruel,  acrid, 
bitter. 
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In  my  wish  to  be  loyal  to  both  and  to  give  help 
in  such  a marriage,  I suggested  to  the  man  that 
there  must  have  been  faults  on  both  sides. 
“ Faults  ! ” he  exclaimed ; “ I will  own  to  them  all 
if  you  will  only  tell  me  how  to  set  things 
right !” 

I could  have  laid  my  face  in  my  hands  and 
wept  for  the  frailty  of  human  illusions,  the 
degradation  of  ideals,  and  the  solitariness  of  earth’s 
creatures  seeking  for  union  . . . but  it  would  not 
have  helped. 

Neither  of  these  marriages  was  childless,  but 
the  children  merely  added  to  the  tensity  and 
complexity  of  home  life;  children,  in  each  instance, 
born  of  love ! 

Such  marriages  seem  to  show  the  wisdom  of 
those  connections  in  which  there  is  difference 
rather  than  similarity  of  nature.  For  the 
generality  of  men  and  women  it  is  better  to  be 
unlike  than  to  be  like  each  other.  It  is  fatal  for 
two  intuitive  people  to  sit  silently  observant  of 
the  thought  and  soul  of  the  other ; they  may  not 
be  sitting  in  judgment,  but  the  man  who  has 
discoursed  eloquently  of  aspirations  and  ideals 
must  necessarily  feel  at  a disadvantage  when  the 
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woman  to  whom  he  has  confided  his  innermost 
thoughts  is  also  the  spectator  of  his  irritation  over 
trifles ; it  must  be  somewhat  galling  that  she,  who 
has  heard  his  really  fine  sentiments  on  social 
matters,  should  likewise  overhear  the  “damn” 
with  which  he  responds  to  the  interruption  of  . 
some  poor  petitionee  for  his  favour.  Quietly  the 
woman  sees  and  weighs  ; she  places  her  marriage 
in  the  balance  and  finds  it  wanting.  Having 
thoroughly  grasped  the  situation,  it  depends  upon 
individual  character  how  she  maps  out  the  course 
of  her  life.  One  woman  sacrifices  herself — soul 
and  body— to  the  whims  of  her  husband,  using  all 
sorts  of  pitiful  subterfuges  to  keep  him  from  be- 
coming annoyed.  Another  woman  is  embittered, 
she  seems  almost  to  search  for  topics  she  knows 
will  irritate  her  husband.  If  he  does  not  wish  to 
confide  in  her,  she  promptly  assails  him  with 
questions,  striving  to  force  the  confidence  he  does 
not  intend  to  give,  and  thereby  bringing  upon  her- 
self the  curt,  cynical  rebuff.  In  such  a household 
everything  serves  as  pretext  for  dissension.  Each 
sharpens  his  or  her  weapon  of  wit  upon  the  other 
till,  with  rapier-like  point,  each  knows  where  and 
how  to  deal  the  thrust  that  is  surest  to  wound. 
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There  are  in  such  marriages  truces,  brief 
intervals  in  which  these  two  meet  face  to  face 
without  the  intervening  barrier  of  misunderstand- 
ing and  failure  that  served  to  keep  them  asunder ; 
but  such  intervals  are  brief,  and  once  again  a 
mist  of  division  rises  between  the  two. 

It  may  sound  paradoxical^  but  I hold  that  it  is 
similarity  that  separates,  difference  that  unites. 
It  does  not  do  to  see  too  much  or  too  far.  If  a man 
or  woman  wishes  ‘yes  ’ to  pass  for  ‘ no,’  it  is 
undoubtedly  irritating  that  his  intention  is  gauged, 
his  motive  guessed  ! 

There  is  in  many  people  an  inherent  tendency 
to  be  most  reserved  and  reticent  with  those  of 
their  own  household,  and  it  is  probably  this  fact 
that  accounts  for  the  confidences  frequently  made 
to  absolute  strangers  in  preference  to  intimate 
friends. 

Let  a thorough-going  Philistine  marry  a 
complex,  analytical  woman,  the  chances  are 
infinitely  more  in  favour  of  success  than  if  two 
similarly  temperamented  natures  agreed  to  marry. 
The  Philistine  would  eventually  be  bored  by  the 
woman  who  merely  echoed  current  sentiments 
and  opinions,  never  indulged  in  the  unexpected  in 
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speech,  or  thought,  or  act.  Whereas  to  the 
modern  restless  woman  the  Philistine — with  his 
rigid,  undeviating  views,  his  always-to-be-counted- 
upon  precision,  and  adherence  to  existing  con- 
ditions— is  a haven  wherein  she  may  moor  her 
heart  secure  from  winds  of  speculation,  and  the 
restless  toss  of  tides  setting  from  unknown  and 
still  uncharted  seas  of  thought.  To  the  Philistine 
whose  existence  runs  on  carefully  prepared  rails, 
there  is  ever  a new  interest  in  a nature  little  tram- 
melled by  set  opinions,  a creature  endowed 
with  wings  of  speculation  which  bear  her  into 
regions  he  has  never  explored ; with  powers 
of  diving  into  deeps,  below  the  surface  of  the 
commonplace  routine  of  every  day ; and  possess- 
ing a vision  that  penetrates  into  the  unseen ; 
ears  which  catch  an  echo  from  the  music  of  the 
spheres ; and  a speech  that  is  not  the  language  of 
any  other  woman  he  has  ever  met.  Whereas,  in 
the  mutual  temperaments,  we  have  the  modern 
Ibsen  Marriage,  or  the  world-old  marriage  of  the 
commonplace  and  dull. 

The  men  and  women  of  the  human  Ibsen  drama 
do  not  act  upon  stereotyped  lines,  they  are  above 
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all  the  exponents  of  the  Individual.  Such 
connections  are  always  hampered  by  the  ideal. 

4 

The  exalted  attitude  does  not  cancel  the  human 
tendencies,  the  physical  desires,  but  it  baulks  every 
ordinary  normal  instinct  by  putting  it  to  the  test 
of  inner  conviction.  These  men  and  women  are 
out  and  away  the  most  interesting  both  in  and  out 
of  marriage,  but  they  fail  on  the  side  of  the 
commonplace,  they  bring  with  them  no  sense  of 
rest.  As  an  eagle,  motionless  in  captivity,  sug- 
gests unlimited  horizons,  mountain  ranges,  wide 
expanses,  long-sustained  flights,  so  these  men  and 
women  of  the  Ibsen  Marriage  express  ever  the 
desire  for  broader  fields,  a more  extended  vision,  a 
wider  range. 

The  men  and  women  of  this  Ibsen  phase  will 
keep  up  a trivial  exchange  of  desultory  topics, 
tacitly  avoiding  any  descent  below  the  surface — 
where  alone  their  mutual  ground  of  sympathy  lies. 
They  will  discuss  trivial  matters  to  the  point  of 
dissension,  though  neither  of  them  in  their  heart 
cares  one  way  or  the  other.  Those,  too,  who 
married  on  the  strength  of  this  mutual  bond 
between  them,  will  do  all  that  is  possible  to  avoid 
giving  voice  to  a definite  personal  thought.  Does 
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one  seek  refuge  by  means  of  adaptation,  the  other 
sees  through  the  transparent  subterfuge  and  is 
consequently  irritated  at  the  attempt,  which 
naturally  proves  a failure.  Thus,  from  a Marriage 
of  Similarity  is  evolved  an  existence  of  disunion, 
rendered  doubly  unbearable  by  the  prospect  of  a 
happiness  which  should  have  been. 
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...  I too  acknowledge  the  all-but  omnipotence  of  early 
culture  and  nurture  ; hereby  we  have  either  a doddered, 
dwarf  bush,  or  a high-towering,  wide-shadowing  tree.” 

Thomas  Carlyle. 

IN  the  Marriage  of  Home  it  is  essential  that 
there  must  be  a child  or  children.  No 
amount  of  comfort  or  luxury  without  children  can 
constitute  this  special  phase  of  marriage.  Nor  is  it 
attained  merely  by  the  fact  of  having  children.  It 
is  a condition  of  home-life  brought  about  in  the 
first  place  by  the  mutual  sympathy  and  love  be- 
tween husband  and  wife,  which  in  time  becomes 
widened  to  include  the  new  interests  in  their 
common  life.  Such  homes  are  not  made,  they 
rather  grow  out  of  the  developments  of  married 

life,  and  are  not  merely  the  artistic  setting  to 
aimless  lives. 

The  house  has  to  accommodate  numbers  ; each 
room  has  its  special  use,  instead  of  simply  serving 
to  accentuate  a spacious  emptiness.  However 
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complete  a house,  however  satisfactory  a marriage, 
to  me  both  the  one  and  the  other — without 
children — express  a lack,  a sense  of  blankness,  and 
a dulness  of  finality.  The  most  charming  house 
is  one  wherein,  in  some  mysterious  way,  each 
staircase,  each  storey,  each  passage,  leads  to  the 
nurseries  or  the  children’s  wing. 

I have  noticed  in  these  marriages  of  Home  that, 
as  a rule,  there  is  not  less  interest  taken  in  general 
and  outside  matters,  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  there 
is  frequently  more  of  a spirit  of  alertness,  less 
dulness,  and  decidedly  more  movement  and  f go.’ 
There  are,  of  course,  exceptions  where  the  domestic 
side  is  exalted  to  the  exclusion  of  all  outside  and 
general  interests,  in  which  the  home  becomes  the 
world,  which  is  about  as  bad  as  the  world  becoming 
the  home,  which  is  the  case  with  men  and  women 
whose  outside  interests  are  so  wide  that  the  house- 
life  is  reduced  to  the  footing  of  an  hotel.  If  men 
and  women  do  not  wish  for  homes  and  children  in 
marriage,  why  do  they  marry  ? It  would  be  far 
simpler  to  live  as  birds  of  passage,  mating  with 
each  new  season. 

There  is  an  indescribable  charm  about  the 
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Marriage  of  Home — a human  touch  that  gives  a 
definite  distinction  to  the  men  and  women  who 
express  this  special  phase.  In  the  ordinary  every- 
day household — the  house  without  children — to 
have  seen  the  rooms  and  surroundings  is  to  have 
seen  all,  but  in  the  house  where  there  are  children 
this  is  merely  the  beginning,  there  remains 
always  the  final — “ And  now  you  must  see  the 
nurseries  ! ” Here  is  the  heart  of  the  house,  the 
living,  beating  reality — the  home  of  marriage. 
All  else  has  been  mere  accessory,  here  is  the  life 
of  the  whole.  . . . The  woman  of  such  a 
marriage  is  at  her  best  with  her  babies ; and 
no  one  realizes  it  more  fully  than  the  husband 
as  he  follows  each  movement  with  his  eyes. 
A man  once  told  me  he  could  conceive  of  no 
intenser  happiness  for  a man  than  to  see  the 
woman  he  loved  with  his  and  her  child  in  her  arms. 

I love  the  woman  of  home  with  her  tender 
solicitude  for  the  man  she  loves  and  her  unceas- 
ing care  and  thought  for  those  people  of  the 
nursery.  Whenever  I come  in  contact  with  such 
a home  I wish  that  the  children  might  stay  for 
ever  as  they  are,  that  there  need  be  no  change. 
With  such  a memory  in  common  it  must  require 
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much  to  induce  a man  and  woman  to  sever  the 
old  tie. 

The  Marriage  of  Domesticity  is  other  than  the 
Marriage  of  Home.  The  one  leads  to  a narrowing 
of  outside  interest ; a mooring  in  some  still  back- 
water of  life,  apart  from  the  tide  and  current  of 
events ; a gradual  alienation  from  friends,  a 
decreasing  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  world, 
and  an  ever-increasing  absorption  in  the  limiting 
detail  of  domesticity. 

Whereas,  the  true  Marriage  of  Home  lies  at  the 
heart  of  life,  from  which  and  to  which  flow  all  that 
is  essential  to  the  well-being  of  the  whole,  keeping 
it  purified,  healthy,  alive,  and  a valuable  factor  oi 
that  outside  world  of  movement,  action,  thought. 

The  best  examples  of  such  a marriage  that 
occur  to  me  are  the  centres  of  life,  of  interest,  of 
activity.  Man  and  wife  go  forth  to  work  and 
play  and  take  their  part  in  the  world  of  men  and 
women,  and  as  surely  return  to  that  inner  circle 
of  home — not  to  be  enclosed  within,  but  rather 
revitalized  with  the  power  and  capacity  of  widen- 
ing the  home  outlook  by  bringing  in  new  life  and 
renewed  vigour. 
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The  interest  of  home  is  a growing  interest  that 
waxes  with  the  growth  of  the  children.  The  love 
that  circled  round  the  nurseries — as  a bird  round 
her  nest — becomes  extended  to  the  school,  and,  as 
the  children  pass  from  the  limited  area  of  home 
influence  to  fill  posts  in  different  corners  of  the 
earth,  or  to  rear  new  shrines  for  their  own  love, 
there  is  still  the  old  home  to  return  to,  and  to 
carry  as  a memory  into  distant  countries. 

As  I write  I see  pictured  before  me  more  than 
one  such  home.  Some  are  in  the  past  and  belong 
to  memory  alone  ; others  are  present-day  pictures 
— the  old  scenes  in  new  settings. 

One  father  I know — a barrister — on  his  return 
home  plays  with  his  children  as  if  briefs  and  Law 
Courts  had  no  definite  existence.  I have  often 
seen  this  tall,  lean  man  “ kangarooing  ” with  his 
baby,  a species  of  game  consisting  of  progress  by 
leaps  in  which  the  baby’s  feet  are  just  permitted 
to  touch  the  floor  between  bound  and  bound.  In 
more  recent  years  I have  seen  him  seated  on  the 
ground  surrounded  by  three  children,  teaching 
them  games  or  displaying  conjuring  tricks  to  the 
wondering  little  trio. 
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In  other  homes  I recall  it  is  the  mother  who 
takes  the  active  part,  whilst  the  husband  remains 
an  inactive  spectator. 

The  danger  of  these  Marriages  of  Home  is,  of 
course,  the  fear  lest  they  should  drift  into  the 
Marriage  of  Domesticity,  and  yet  they  are  as 
distinctly  marked  off  from  each  other  as  any  other 
two  phases.  The  weary  mother  of  the  domestic 
marriage  is  far  too  used  up  to  play  games  with 
the  children  ; the  husband  has,  in  all  probability, 
seen  the  children  ad  nauseam  throughout  the  day 
and  is  glad  to  secrete  himself  beyond  reach  of 
their  voices.  The  entire  arrangement  of  the 
household  is  made  subservient  to  the  demands  of 
the  nursery  or  schoolroom.  Does  the  man  wish 
his  wife  to  stay  away  with  him,  objections  are 
raised  as  to  leaving  the  children,  and  the  husband 
takes  his  holiday  by  himself,  whilst  the  wife  feels 
hurt  because  for  her  there  is  no  interlude.  Such 
marriages  are  self-centred,  self-engrossed,  they  are 
unexpansive.  The  Marriage  of  Home  is,  on  the 
contrary,  linked  in  interest,  in  life,  to  the  outside 
world.  Indirectly  the  husband  of  the  domestic 
marriage— in  that  he  can  fend  for  himself— 
becomes  more  or  less  passed  over  and  is  silently 
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conscious  of  a sense  of  neglect.  Seeing  his  wife 
perpetually  occupied  in  household  matters,  he 
withdraws  more  and  more  into  himself  and  his 
personal  concerns  till  there  ceases  to  be  any 
spontaneous  exchange  of  mutual  interests.  In 
such  a marriage  it  is  usually  the  husband  who 
endeavours  to  keep  up  a show  of  social  intercourse, 
but,  unless  the  wife  is  prepared  to  take  a part,  it 
is  bound  to  be  a failure,  and  the  house  becomes 
as  completely  cut  off  from  outside  society  as  if 
situated  upon  a desert  island. 

It  is  a trite  and  hackneyed  statement  that  the 
strength  of  a nation  lies  in  its  homes.  Yet,  truism 
as  it  may  be,  it  is  worthy  of  note.  In  my  own 
experience  I have  noticed  that  it  is  the  Marriage 
of  Home  that  sends  forth  the  most  successful  and 
capable  men  and  women.  Is  it  possibly  some 
shadowed  reflection  of  Shintoism  in  this  Western 
world  that  holds  men  and  women  true  to  their 
home  and  name ; that  keeps  within  them  through 
years  the  recollection  of  home  faiths,  of  maxims 
heard  first  from  loved  lips,  and  inspires  in  them 
the  courage  and  fortitude  of  “ noblesse  oblige  ” ? 

This  Marriage  of  Home  stands  as  the  Apostolic 
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succession  of  a nation  ; it  is  the  inherent  strength 
and  well-being  of  a race,  handed  down  from 
generation  to  generation  through  the  home  life  of 
its  people. 

If  so  be  a marriage  is  at  fault,  there  is  usually 
a flaw  in  the  children  of  such  a union  ; there  are 
naturally  exceptions,  but,  for  the  most  part,  the 
men  and  women  who  command  admiration  and 
respect  have  sprung  from  this  special  phase  of 
marriage.  Where  a man  or  woman  fails  to  reach 
the  accepted  standard  of  manners  and  morals,  the 
fault  can  generally  be  traced  to  the  marriage  and 
home  of  which  they  are  the  representatives.  The 
man  or  woman  capable  of  maintaining  this  home 
element  in  marriage  will  usually  be  found  in 
some  way  above  the  average  level.  In  each 
marriage  corresponding  to  the  above  that  I can 
picture,  there  is  a distinct  individuality  in  either 
husband  or  wife — a strength  of  mental  capacity, 
a force  of  character,  a strong  sense  of  moral 
rectitude,  an  ideal  standard. 

A friend  of  mine  once  remarked  to  me,  “ We 
were  not  brought  up,  we  grew  up.”  She  was  not 
referring  to  any  neglect  in  the  care  and  thought 
bestowed  upon  their  physical  well-being,  or  a lack 
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of  school  education,  but  to  that  watchful  training 
that  belongs  to  and  is  the  privilege  of  home.  I 
think  there  are  hundreds  and  thousands  of  chil- 
dren who,  as  men  and  women,  would  echo  such  a 
statement.  The  homes  that  are  responsible  for 
the  loafer  are  usually  more  culpable  than  is  the 
' individual  defaulter.  The  men  and  women  with 
a purpose  are  not  the  progenitors  of  wasters.  To 
me  the  child  that  is  a failure  is  a terrible  reflection 
upon  the  parents.  I once  asked  a father,  who 
much  resembled  one  of  his  children,  how  he  felt 
when  he  noticed  the  likeness.  “ I hate  it,”  he 
replied.  “ But  why  ? ” I asked.  “ Because,”  he 
responded,  “ I see  only  my  faults.” 

The  Marriage  of  Home  contains  in  itself  the 
system  of  monarchy.  There  is  always  a directing, 
recognized  head,  and  willing  subjects.  Children 
are  rightly  under  control  till  they  are  trained  to 
restrain,  control,  and  govern  their  own  lives. 
Such  a home  government  does  not  develop  into 
anarchy,  but  rather  into  self-supporting  units 
owning  a common  suzerainty  in  the  guiding 
authority  of  home. 
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“ I’ll  take  your  part  when  you  are  wrong ; 

I’ll  fight  your  battles  to  the  end  ; 

I’ll  listen  when  you  sing  a song  ; 

And  never  count  your  tales  too  long.” 

NE  Page  d’ Amour  ” is  the  very  charm- 


ingly told  story  of  a marriage  that  opens 
with  the  first  glow  of  passion,  which,  as  the  tale 
advances,  passes,  on  the  part  of  the  wife,  into  a 
sense  of  disappointment  as  she  finds  her  husband 
becoming  more  and  more  engrossed  in  the  interest 
of  his  estate  and  tenantry,  and,  as  she  thinks, 
caring  proportionately  less  for  her.  Eventually  she 
determines  to  face  out  the  situation  with  her  hus- 
band, to  whom  she  confesses  her  trouble.  The  man 
explains  how  his  love  has  not  grown  less,  but  that 
he  has  other  duties  and  occupations  that  demand 
his  time  and  attention  ; further,  that  what  of  him 
is  hers  never  changes,  that  what  she  has  thought 
was  change  has  been  merely  the  transition  of  love 
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from  the  early  glamour  to  the  steady  friendship 
of  marriage.  The  scene  closes  with  the  kiss  of 
friendship  sealing  the  new  understanding. 

More  or  less  this  is  the  story  of  every  marriage, 
though,  unfortunately,  the  difficulty  is  not  always 
faced  squarely,  and  the  dissatisfaction  is  not 
explained  away. 

To  most  women  the  conviction  that  a man’s 
love  for  them  is  but  a part  of  his  life  and  interests 
comes  as  an  unexpected  blow.  When  a woman 
loves  a man,  she  loves  with  her  whole  being.  Let 
her  be  a worker,  her  work  becomes  subservient  to 
her  passion.  “ Who  does  not  know  that  intel- 
lectual passions  are  mere  phantoms  which  a real 
passion  sweeps  away  like  a gust  of  wind  ? ” And 
once  swept  away,  a woman  never  drifts  back  to 
her  old  place.  It  is  true  there  are  married  women 
with  their  own  work  and  interests — political, 
philanthropic,  or  merely  society  engagements, — 
but  somehow  I always  feel  rather  sorry  for  the 
husbands  of  these  wives  unless — as  is  sometimes 
the  case — their  interests  lie  in  the  same  direction, 
but  even  that  does  not  invariably  work  out  well. 

It  is  difficult  at  the  same  time  to  be  a home- 
maker and  a reformer. 
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I have  noticed  that  the  enthusiastic  member 
of  committees,  councils,  boards,  resents  being 
catechized  upon  his  meetings  at  home,  and  reverts 
in  preference  to  topics  of  garden,  stable,  books, 
according  to  his  individual  bent.  A man  on 
entering  his  house  likes  to  put  off  his  business 
with  his  great-coat;  but,  should  he  choose  to 
revert  to  his  day’s  doings,  he  likes  to  find  an 
intelligent  sympathy. 

A woman,  on  the  other  hand,  brings  her  day’s 
doings  to  the  very  hearth  of  her  home,  till  the 
atmosphere  becomes  one  of  board-rooms  and 
Blue-books,  whilst  the  sense  of  rest  is  marred 
either  by  a bristling  over-zeal,  or  physical  exhaus- 
tion which  results  in  irritability. 

A man  looks  in  marriage  for  a home,  a woman 
finds  her  home  in  the  man. 

; Numerous  women  will  own  that  the  least  happy 
time  of  their  lives  was  the  first  year  of  marriage. 
This  period  of  adjustment  is  for  many  a woman  a 
time  of  disillusion ; it  lies  with  the  woman  herself 
how  far  it  affects  her  after-life.  Few  men  remain 
lovers  after  marriage.  A man  far  more  rapidly 
than  a woman  sinks  into  the  routine  of  married 
life , he  has  his  work  as  before,  and  his  general 
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interests,  whilst  his  home  forms  a solid  back- 
ground. 

To  a woman  this  first  year  is  probably  the  most 
empty  time  of  her  life.  Cut  off  from  her  old 
occupations  and  surroundings,  alone  for  the  best 
part  of  the  day,  contending — probably  for  the  first 
time — with  the  demon  Domesticity,  she  takes 
to  analyzing  and  criticizing  her  new  existence  ; 
where  she  had  pictured  perfection  she  finds  flaws. 
The  incoming  of  her  husband  looms  as  the  great 
event  of  the  day — this  time  at  least  will  be  hers  ! 
The  husband  on  his  return  finds  letters  to  be 
written,  people  to  be  interviewed ; he  has  left  the 
solid  reading  of  the  papers  for  the  comfortable 
leisure  of  home  : * moreover,  is  he  a reading  man, 
the  evenings  are  probably  his  only  free  time  for 
this  indulgence,  and  therefore^to  be  utilized.  It 
possibly  never  enters  the  head  of  the  average  man 
that  a woman  craves  for  more  than  the  casual 
odds  and  ends  of  his  life  : she  is  his  wife,  the  head 
nf  his  house,  she  is  free  to  use  her  time  as  she 


A woman  once  said  to  me,  after  two  or  three 
months  of  married  life,  that  she  believed  it  was 
quite  immaterial  to  her  husband  whom  he  had 
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married,  that  any  woman  would  have  done  as 
well ; and  possibly  many  another  wife  has  felt — 
though  she  may  not  have  said  it — the  same  senti- 
ment, and  later,  re-adjusted  her  point  of  view. 

In  the  greater  number  of  marriages  a man’s 
energies  are  employed  during  the  day  in  his 
business  or  profession  or  whatever  his  occupation 
may  be,  his  mind  has  been  kept  on  a strain,  his 
whole  attention  demanded ; whilst  his  home- 
coming means  a general  relaxation,  a pleasant 
ease-taking  after  a day’s  exertions.  In  many 
a woman  the  day  is  taken  up  with  trivial 
nothings,  her  energies  have  in  no  way  been 
exerted,  her  outlook  has  been  limited  and 
circumscribed,  she  looks  forward  to  her  husband’s 
return  as  to  a stimulus  and  outlet  for  her  pent-up 
energies.  One  or  other  is  therefore  bound  to  be 
disappointed,  and  frequently  both  are  inwardly 

conscious  of  a sense  of  inadequacy  in  the 
other. 

It  may  be  that  the  process  works  out  reversely. 
The  husband  has  no  taste  for  domestic  home  life, 
he  wishes  his  wife  to  be  his  social  companion: 
oes  she  fail  him  in  this  respect  and  cling  to  home  in 
ace  of  his  inclinations,  she  will  find  he  has  drifted 
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from  her  side  to  his  club,  back  to  his  men  friends 
and  his  old  bachelor  life. 

0 It  is  interesting  to  notice  how  men  and  women 
settle  this  particularly  difficult  and  important 
question  of  married  life.  I have  in  my  mind’s  eye 
a certain  marriage  the  exponents  of  which  seem  to 
have  solved  it  almost  to  perfection.  The  wife  has 
independent  tastes,  and,  like  most  modern  women, 
a marked  distaste  for  all  domestic  matters — not- 
withstanding which,  the  house  is  well-managed 
from  the  nurseries  to  the  back-kitchen.  She  is, 
moreover,  distinctly  musical,  and,  in  order  to  keep 
up  her  interest,  from  time  to  time  she  takes  special 
music  lessons,  and  before  now  she  has  joined 
classes  of  harmony  in  the  neighbourhood.  As  a 
girl  she  was  always  athletic  in  every  possible  line, 
and  as  wife  and  the  mother  of  two  children  she  is 
still  a member  of  the  local  hockey  and  tennis 
clubs.  Intellectually  she  has  a taste  for  reading, 
and  sometimes  writes  verse  herself.  All  of  which 
interests  belong  to  her  individual  life. 

Her  husband  is  the  average  healthy,  normal 
man,  away  from  home  in  town  till  tea-time.  On 
his  return  he  picks  up  his  home-life.  According 
to  the  season  he  golfs,  plays  bridge  at  the  club- 
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house,  or  interests  himself  in  local  committees  ; 
such  representing  his  individual  interests.  In 
common  these  two  ride,  play  tennis,  billiards, 
hospitably  entertain  their  friends,  take  long  walks, 
interest  themselves  in  garden,  children,  animals, 
and  now  and  again  vanish  for  consecutive  weeks 
to  the  Alps,  Pyrenees,  Rockies,  the  man  having 
a thirst  for  mountaineering,  and  his  wife  a desire  to 
see  further  than  her  own  garden-walls.  Here  is 
no  conscious  adaptation  ; it  is  all  matter,  not  of 
similarity,  but  of  adjustment,  and  that  excellently 
well  done. 

Marriage  in  many  instances  seems  to  have  a 
baneful  effect  upon  individual  enthusiasms.  I 
have  known  women  bent  on  some  special  line  of 
work  to  which,  before  marriage,  they  have 
sacrificed  their  homes,  their  time,  their  energies, 
their  money,  and  have  even  placed  this  work  in 
the  balance  with  the  man  they  eventually  married. 
The  husbands-to-be  have  sympathized  in  the 
work  and  assured  the  workers  that  marriage  need 
prove  no  bar  to  its  continuance.  Happy  in  this 
conviction  the  marriage  has  taken  place.  As  for 
the  work,  it  is  heard  of  no  more ; like  the 
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traditional  gourd  it  has  vanished  out  of  sight.  On 
the  other  hand,  many  a marriage  offers  a wider 
scope  for  activity  than  was  possible  in  home  life. 
A woman  of  energy  grasps  the  opportunity,  and 
from  henceforth  her  work  is  rarely  out  of  sight  or 
mind.  It  forms  the  topic  of  conversation  at 
meals  (the  hour  of  which  is  constantly  altered  to 
suit  this  or  that  engagement).  It  serves  as  subject 
for  reading,  to  the  exclusion  of  more  varied  and 
often  better  literature.  It  encroaches  upon  home 
and  social  life,  till  all  vitality  is  squeezed  out  of 
them  for  the  sake  of  the  all-engrossing  work. 
The  husbands  of  such  alliances  are  usually  much- 
to-be-commiserated  men,  and  are  frequently  long- 
suffering  to  the  point  of  weakness.  It  seems  next 
to  impossible  for  women  to  devote  themselves  to 
anything  in  moderation,  yet  the  woman  who  can 
interest  herself  superficially  in  many  directions  is 
by  far  the  most  successful  wife,  mother,  hostess, 
and  citizen. 

A man,  like  a train,  runs  upon  prescribed  rails ; 
he  represents  a type  from  which  he  will  hardly 
deviate  by  so  much  as  a hair’s  breadth.  As  a 
woman,  in  dancing,  invariably  adapts  her  step  to 
the  man’s,  so  in  married  or  social  life  generally, 
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she  is  consciously  or  unconsciously  adapting  her- 
self to  his  special  type.  He  does  not  diverge,  he 
is  rigid,  inflexible;  she,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
by  nature  variable,  pliant,  yielding.  A genuine 
woman  enjoys  adapting  herself  to  suit  her 
companion ; she  does  it  without  effort,  easily, 
gracefully,  willingly.  This  power  of  adaptation  is 
no  weakness,  rather  it  is  a mark  of  distinction,  a 
natural  talent  cultivated  to  the  fineness  of  an  art. 

There  is  undoubtedly  a special  genius  in  this 
adjustment  of  home  life,  required  to  produce  a 
well-regulated,  well-balanced  household.  That 
man  is  surely  fortunate,  who  finds  in  his  wife  a 
woman  capable  of  ordering  and  directing  his  home 
m such  a manner  that  no  one  department  asserts 
itself  above  another,  whilst  each  receives  its  due 
amount  of  interest  and  supervision, the  result  being 
one  of  those  rare  households  wherein  each  section 
of  the  domestic  machinery  moves  in  exact  adjust- 
ment to  the  whole  mechanism,  leaving  a margin 
for  the  pleasant  leisure  of  existence,  and  those 
social  amenities  that  keep  the  tide  of  home  life 
from  stagnation. 

Perhaps  there  is  nothing  more  difficult  to  the 
average  woman  than  the  ruling  of  her  household 
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without  bias  or  prejudice.  One  woman  is  tempted 
to  sacrifice  a genuine  comfort  to  outward  appear- 
ance and  display ; another  neglects  the  general 
direction  of  her  household  for  the  super- 
vision of  the  nurseries.  Sometimes  the  social 
instinct  is  developed  to  the  detriment  of 
home  affairs  ; or,  again,  the  domestic  detail  of 
management  may  encroach  unduly  till  the 
conversation  of  the  wife  were  more  befitting  a 
housekeeper  in  the  servants’  hall.  No  matter  in 
which  respect  the  bias  occurs,  the  result  is  bound 
to  be  an  uneven  balance  that  makes  itself  felt 
injuriously  throughout  a house. 

Owing  to  the  diversity  of  human  nature  there  can 
be  no  written  code  to  meet  this  ever-recurring 
problem  of  married  life.  In  each  instance  men  and 
women  who  accept  the  responsibility  of  marriage 
have  to  work  it  out  according  to  their  own  special 
conditions,  and  it  is  well  for  those  who  strike  the 
secret  early  and  are  thereby  saved  from  the  rocks 
and  shoals  upon  which  the  happiness  of  so  many  a 
marriage  has  been  wrecked. 
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With  gold  so  much, — birth,  power,  repute  so  much, 

Or  beauty,  youth  so  much.  . . .” 

R.  Browning. 

I HE  motives  that  make  for  marriage  are 
more  or  less  complex,  yet  there  are  some 
distinctly  typical  and  well  defined,  whilst  others 
are  blended  and  mellowed.  I remember  a girl 
sitting  on  my  bed,  and  telling  her  sister  and  me  of 
an  offer  of  marriage  that  had  been  made  to  her 
that  evening.  Albeit  she  did  not  care  one  straw 
for  the  man— to  whom  she  had  been  sufficiently 
pleasant  to  encourage  him  to  make  his  request— 
she  nevertheless,  in  a perfectly  cold-blooded 
manner,  discussed  the  pros  and  cons  of  the 
question.  Into  the  scale  of  decision  she  placed 
the  man  himself,  his  worldly  prospects,  and  the 
enforced  necessity  of  living  in  the  East : against 
t ese  she  placed  freedom  and  a vista  of  years  at 
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home.  Freedom  won ; and  the  man  returned 
to  the  East  alone.  I recall  the  case  of  a man, 
ostensibly  marrying  a woman  for  love,  quietly 
discussing  the  possibility  of  a ruptured  engage- 
ment through  disagreement  over  the  marriage 
settlement. 

That  young  people  rush  headlong  into  matri- 
mony without  counting  the  cost  is  perfectly  true, 
hence  the  later  struggles  and  difficulties  so 
often  bearing  most  heavily  on  the  respective 
parents.  Position,  as  often  as  money,  is  the  bait 
which  lures.  A man  cares  for  a woman,  he 
realizes  that  life  in  common  would  bring  satis- 
faction and  happiness,  at  the  same  time  neither  by 
money  nor  position  can  she  possibly  help  him  to 
advance  in  his  career ; and  so  he  leaves  her  for 
the  woman  who  can  finance  his  marriage  and 
thereby  improve  his  worldly  standing. 

Women,  I think,  are  less  guilty  of  this  special 
speculation.  I do  not  believe  that  a woman  in 
love  with  a man  would  reject  him  for  a counter 
attraction  of  wealth  or  rank.  When  a woman 
accepts  a man  for  either  of  these  reasons,  the 
probability  is  that  there  is  no  other  man  she 
cares  for  in  her  life.  A woman  is  far  more  likely 
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to  jeopardize  her  position  by  loving  without 
marriage,  than  by  marrying  without  love. 

A girl  may  marry  for  the  sake  of  her  family, 
thereby  sacrificing  herself  for  motives  of  duty  and 
risking  her  future  happiness.  Another  woman 
marries  to  secure  a home,  and  so  escape  from  the 
loneliness  ahead  that  lies  in  wait  for  the  solitary. 
Frequently  a girl  marries  a man,  not  because  she 
loves  him,  but  because  he  loves  her : in  this 
instance  she  is  hazarding  her  own  happiness  for 
the  sake  of  the  man.  Women,  whose  love  has 
never  found  fulfilment  in  marriage,  will  later 
accept  any  man,  provided  there  is  nothing  against 
him  : having  lost  the  best,  the  rest  does  not  signify. 

Apart  from  these  definitely  pronounced  and 
obvious  reasons,  there  are  an  infinite  variety  of 
subtly  blended  motives. 

Few  young  men  in  the  present  day  have 
sufficient  means  to  justify  marriage,  unless  the 
woman  herself  has  money  : the  same  applies  to 
many  older  men  who— sometimes  with  a life-long 
regret  pass  by  the  woman  they  genuinely  care 

for,  for  the  one  who  has  the  wherewithal  to  make 
a home. 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  the  different  manner 
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in  which  the  possession  of  money  is  regarded  in 
different  cases.  In  some  instances  a woman 
renounces  all  rights  in  her  personal  income,  pre- 
ferring that  her  husband  should  have  the  entire 
management,  whilst  she  receives  merely  what  she 
requires  for  her  special  use.  In  another  marriage 
the  wife  has  her  separate  bank  and  banking 
account,  and  quite  amicably  recognizes  * yours  ’ 
and  ‘ mine.’  Some  men,  who  have  incidentally 
married  a woman  with  money,  are  sensitive  and 
proud  in  this  respect,  and  carefully  arrange  that 
all  household  expenses  shall  be  paid  by  themselves, 
whilst  the  wife  can  only,  by  resorting  to  subterfuge, 
supplement  this  outlay.  There  occur  cases  com- 
pletely the  reverse,  in  which  a man  complacently 
lives  on  his  wife’s  money  and  speaks  of  what  ‘ I ’ 
intend  doing,  as  if  he  were  the  sole  possessor 
of  her  entire  means.  As  a matter  of  fact,  when 
once  a man  and  woman  are  running  a household 
in  common,  it  does  not  much  matter  who  pays  the 
coachman  or  who  the  cook ; the  result  is  precisely 
the  same.  I can  only  think  women  reserve  the 
individual  expenditure  of  their  own  income  in 
order  to  emphasize  their  personal  right.  So  long 
as  a woman’s  fortune  is  legally  protected,  it  seems 
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to  me  ridiculous  to  trouble  about  the  daily  outlay 
being  regarded  as  a separate  matter.  I prefer  the 
attitude  of  the  woman  who  chooses  to  place  her 
money  in  the  general  fund,  recognizing  neither 
' mine  ’ nor  * yours,’  but  only  ‘ ours.’  One 
woman  I know  was  distressed  to  the  point  of  pain, 
because  her  husband  refused  to  look  upon  her 
income  as  also  his,  and  difficulties  were  for  ever 
arising  from  the  distinction. 

Apart  from  these  financial  questions,  every 
marriage  is  an  investment.  Both  men  and  women 
are  placing  much  upon  the  venture,  with  no 
guaranteed  security  that  they  will  receive  an 
adequate  return.  A qian  of  property  marries  a 
girl,  with  the  expectation  of  an  heir,  but  there  is  no 
possible  guarantee  that  his  wife  will  have  a son. 
A woman,  on  her  marriage,  is  very  literally  placing 
her  life  in  a man’s  keeping,  with  no  assurance — 
beyond  her  love  and  faith— that  the  trust  may  not 
be  abused.  A man  and  woman  marry  in  full 
consciousness  of  a mutually  reciprocated  love, 
but  there  is  no  proof  whatsoever  that  at  some 
future  time  they  may  not  meet  with  someone  who 
rouses  a yet  greater  passion  of  devotion.  There 
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lurk  in  ambush  dread  horrors  of  madness,  of 
drink,  of  disease,  subtle  enemies  of  unfaithfulness, 
inconstancy,  indifference  : against  such,  there  is  no 
insurance.  Moreover,  for  all,  there  is  the  “ fair 
wear  and  tear  ” of  marriage,  the  grinding  and 
powdering  of  ideals  upon  the  hard  shore  of  facts  ; 
there  is  the  inevitable  raid  of  Time  with  its  de- 
vastating touch,  sparing  none ; and  last  of  all 
there  is  Death  with  the  drawn  sword  of  separation. 

Those  who  care  most,  take  the  greatest  risk  in 
that 

“ Those  have  most  power  to  hurt  us  that  we  love  ; 

We  lay  our  sleeping  lives  within  their  arms.” 

I wonder  if  any  man  ever  fully  realizes  quite  how 
much  a woman  invests  in  matrimony.  I doubt  if 
he  thoroughly  understands  the  meaning  of  those 
first  tears,  or  recognizes  what  a gift  is  his.  . . . 
I remember  a woman  of  thirty,  as  her  wedding 
day  drew  near,  wishing  she  might  work  on  at  her 
hospital  till  she  was  forty,  and  then  marry ; at  the 
same  time  she  shrewdly  estimated,  that  a woman 
who  refuses  to  marry  at  thirty,  will  probably  not 
marry  at'  forty.  Frequently  a girl  invests  her 
youth,  her  freedom  and  independence,  for  the 
pension  marriage  insures  : she  does  not  necessarily 
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dislike  the  profession,  but  it  is  the  assured  future, 
rather  than  married  life,  which  influences  her 
decision.  It  is  interesting  to  notice  how  frequently 
women  with  independent  fortunes  remain  single, 
preferring  to  enjoy  their  means  in  their  own  way. 

Discussing  the  question  of  a girl’s  marrying  a 
man  she  had  known  all  her  life,  and  with  whom 
she  had  played  as  a child,  the  very  pretty  woman, 
with  whom  I was  talking,  rejoined,  “ But  that 
would  be  so  dull ! ” And  so  it  would.  Men  and 
women  like  the  venture,  they  like  the  plunge  into 
the  unknown  ; or,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  so 
almighty  sure  that  they  know  exactly  how  things 
are  going  to  pan  out,  that  they  simply  scoff  at 
risks.  If  men  and  women  sat  down  and  weighed 
the  possibilities  of  mishap  and  misfortune  con- 
nected with  married  life,  the  chances  are  they 
would  never  marry  at  all.  Those  who  intend  to 
do  anything  must  be  prepared  to  draw  their  bow 
at  a venture  : true,  it  may  involve  disaster,  but  on 

the  other  hand  it  may  result  in  the  greatest 
earthly  happiness. 
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. For  the  inner  mysteries  of  religion  and  of  sex 
are  hardly  to  be  separated.  They  are  different  phases  of  the 
one  supreme  passion  of  immanent,  expanding,  and  uniting 
life  ; mysterious  breakings  of  barriers,  and  burstings  forth  ; 
expressions  ofa  power  which  seems  to  augment  continually  with 
the  store  of  the  soul’s  experience  in  this  world  of  sense.  ...” 

H.  B.  Binns. 

THERE  are  some  who  meet  love  with  a 
laugh,  and  others  with  tears  in  their  eyes. 
Of  the  first  are  the  young  inexperienced  souls, 
whereas  to  the  second  belong  those  who  bring 
with  them  a knowledge  of  the  sadness  of  love. 

To  hear  of  love  between  men  and  women  spoken 
of  and  treated  lightly,  grates  upon  a sense  of 
seemliness  and  fitness.  This  fact  of  human  life  is 
no  more  subject  for  comic  opera  or  jesting  than  is 
the  great  mystery  of  death.  Every  breach  in  this 
direction  is  stamped  with  the  impression  of  in- 
sensate vulgarity. 

Yet  again,  it  is  matter  of  temperament  how 
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men  and  women  greet  love’s  coming.  Personally, 
I should  prefer  to  avoid  the  majority  of  my  fellow- 
creatures  during  the  term  of  their  engagement. 
Men  and  girls  I have  heretofore  respected,  I have 
at  this  crisis  despised.  I have  known  men  and 
women,  with  the  most  sensitive  appreciation  of 
honour  and  conduct,  behave  with  an  absolute 
disregard  of  principle,  seeking  solely  their  own 
pleasure  and  personal  gratification,  regardless  of 
the  pain  or  inconvenience  they  caused  others. 
Temporarily  bereft  of  manners,  or  consideration 
for  the  sensibility  of  others,  they  are,  of  all  people, 
most  odious. 

Discussing  the  question  of  ‘ falling  in  love,’  a 
man  once  said  to  me,  “ It  is  for  the  time-being  a 
madness  ” ; and  this  is  surely  the  kindest  con- 
struction to  put  upon  this  period  for  the  majority 
of  people. 

In  pronounced  contrast  to  the  men  and  women 
who  treat  love  lightly  are  those  to  whom  love  and 
marriage  are  a sacrament.  By  that  wonderful 
drawing  power  of  affinity  they  pass  from  an 
assured  footing — half  play,  half  earnest — into  a 
resistless  flood  which  sweeps  them  off  their  feet 
and  bears  them  on  its  tide  to  the  sea.  Hitherto 
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each  has  felt  self-confident,  master  of  themselves 
and  of  the  situation,  but  from  henceforth  both  are 
conscious  of  a power  not  themselves,  that  makes 
for  what  is  best  for  the  one  loved. 

Men  and  women,  capable  of  loving  at  this 
altitude — in  which  nothing  that  is  lowering, 
nothing  that  is  demeaning  has  part — do,  in  their 
finite  love,  express  something  of  the  infinite  love 
V of  God.  A man  drawn  to  a woman,  in  spite  of 
the  barrier  of  marriage  which  divides  them,  with 
sufficient  self-restraint  to  prove  that  his  love  can 
never  harm  her,  has  grasped — however  distantly 
— something  of  a higher  conception  of  a spiritual- 
ized love. 

I think  women  perhaps  oftener  than  men 
realize  God  in  their  human  love.  A man — I 
fancy  he  knew  how  to  care — told  me  that  men 
feel  it  too  ; but  I doubt  if,  at  the  supreme  moment 
of  passion,  a man  equally  with  a woman  conceives 
of  God  in  his  love.  In  “ The  Garden  of  Allah,” 
Domini,  in  hanging  the  cross  to  the  canvas  of 
the  tent  above  Androvsky’s  bed,  on  the  night  of 
their  marriage,  typified  the  oneness  of  human 
love  with  the  love  of  God,  which,  with  such 
women,  is  the  sanctification  of  their  earthly  union. 
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To  Domini — irrespective  of  her  faith — marriage 
was  a sacrament.  Later  in  their  journey,  at  the 
moment  of  renunciation  when  the  fact  of  their 
human  connection  became  antagonistic  to  her 
convictions,  she  never  for  one  instant  hesitated  as 
to  which  was  the  right  course  of  action.  To 
many  a reader  Domini  acted  wrongly  in  with- 
holding the  knowledge  of  the  coming  child  from 
Androvsky,  thereby  placing  herself  in  the  position 
of  God  to  her  husband,  instead  of  letting  him  use 
his  own  judgment.  In  her  fear  of  influencing  him 
she  placed  the  priest-made  vows  before  the 
eternal  laws  of  human  existence,  and  the  responsi- 
bility he  had  brought  upon  himself  in  marriage. 
But  the  author  holds  that  Androvsky  “ would 
have  sinned  in  remaining  in  the  world,  and 
Domini  would  have  sinned  against  her  love  for 
him  if  she  had  told  him  what  might  keep  him  in 
the  world.”  Moreover,  these  people  were  guided 
by  the  Spirit  even  in  the  midst  of  the  passion  of 
the  body,  and  therein  lay  the  sacrament  of  their 
marriage. 

Had  Domini  thought  of  herself  and  her  own 
future  she  would  never  have  had  courage  to  make 
the  final  break.  She  placed  the  man  she  loved 
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and  his  spiritual  welfare  in  the  first  place,  and  was 
thereby  able  to  carry  through  her  self-imposed 
renunciation.  It  is  the  baser  side  of  passion  that 
gratifies  itself  without  considering  the  well-being 
of  the  one  loved.  Those  who  care  with  God  in 
their  love,  do  not  falter  or  fail.  The  way  of  love 
is  plain,  though  it  lead  by  way  of  suffering, 
renunciation,  loneliness. 

“ The  Wages  of  Sin  ” offers,  in  the  two  aspects 
of  love  in  James  Coulthurst’s  life,  an  admirable 
example  of  the  average  earth-love  as  represented  in 
his  connection  with  Jenny  Paris,  and  the  infinitely 
finer  love  called  forth  in  him  by  Mary  Crooken- 
den.  In  one  experience  the  imperfect  passion 
proved  a life-long  weight,  clogging  his  every  step 
towards  a happier  existence.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  devotion  roused  in  him  by  Mary  Crookenden 
stimulated  him  to  cast  off  all  that  was  compro- 
mising and  unworthy,  in  order  to  fit  himself  to 
approach  the  woman  he  respected  and  loved. 
That  destiny,  as  the  wages  of  sin,  over-ruled  all 
his  efforts  is  one  of  those  sad  ironies  of  life  realized 
to  the  full  by  Coulthurst  when  he  accepted  the 
“wages”  and  renounced  happiness  with  Mary 
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Crookenden  : “ ‘ The  truth  is  sad,  incomparably 
sad.  I alwa)^s  knew  that.  And  to  go  on  loving 
it,  not  flinching  from  it  for  all  its  sadness  through 
years  . . . well,  it  will  be  a tough  enough  piece 
of  work.  Yet  it  is  worth  while,’  he  added.  * I’m 
sure  I don’t  know  why,  but  that  it  is  worth 
while  I don’t  doubt.  And  so  the  one  thing  that 
signifies  is  to  be  able  to  hold  out,  decently,  with- 
out whimpering,  or  making  a show  of  one’s  sores, 
until  death  comes,  at  last,  to  close  the  account.’  ” 

Coulthurst,  who  in  his  passing  passion  for 
Jenny  Paris  had  always  considered  himself,  in  his 
love  for  Mary  Crookenden  cares  only  for  the 
woman  who  has  appealed  to  the  better  side  of  his 
nature.  His  last  act  of  self-abnegation  was 
performed  in  obedience  to  the  woman’s  request, 
thereby  raising  an  irrevocable  barrier  between 
their  two  lives,  and  at  the  same  time  exalting  his 
love  for  Mary  Crookenden  to  the  sacredness  of  a 
sacrament. 

It  is  curious  that  the  final  act  of  passion,  which 
for  a man  so  often  degrades  love,  should,  with  a 
woman,  serve  as  the  consecration  of  all  that  is  best 
in  her  love.  This,  in  some  measure,  accounts  for 
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the  fact  that  a man  usually  cares  more  intensely 
for  a woman  as  her  lover  than  later  as  her 
husband ; whereas,  on  the  other  hand,  so  many 
women  become  fonder  of  their  husbands  after,  than 
they  were  before  marriage. 

It  does  not  follow  that  the  worthier  the  object 
the  holier  will  be  the  love.  Probably  those  least 
meriting  love  have  often  called  forth  the  truest 
devotion  and  have  proved,  to  those  who  loved 
them,  to  be  the  ennobling  inspiration  of  a lifetime. 
The  holiness  of  love  lies  not  in  the  thing  loved, 
but  in  the  spirit  called  to  life  by  the  act  of 
loving. 

On  hearing  of  an  arranged  marriage  the  usual 
comment  made,  is  that  either  the  man  or  the 
woman  is  too  good  for  the  other.  Yet,  is  it  not 
in  these  very  inequalities  that  the  fineness  of  love 
is  proved,  and  its  true  worth  tested  ? Has  not 
every  woman  felt  humiliated  at  the  thought  of 
her  own  unworthiness  before  the  man  who  looks 
to  her 

“ For  the  pure  and  true, 

And  the  beauteous,  and  the  right  . . ? 

Many  a man  and  woman  have  found  their  own 
strength  in  the  appeal  of  weakness  in  the 
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loved.  Probably  every  man — in  his  assured  de- 
votion for  a woman — has  felt  that  his  admiration 
of  what  was  beautiful  in  her,  has  raised  him  to 
heights  unreached  before.  This  is  the  breath  of 
life  God  breathes  into  our  human  clay,  purifying, 
vitalizing,  spiritualizing  “what  was  mere  earth 
before.”  This  is  the  great  mystery  wherein,  in 
some  unexplained  way,  the  simple  instinct  of 
creation  is  permeated  with  the  indwelling  Spirit 
of  God  as,  by  equally  uncomprehended  means, 
the  human  germ-cells  are  endowed  with  the  spirit 
of  individual  life. 

It  were  difficult  in  this  every-day  existence  to 
mark  off  a particular  marriage  as  partaking 
specially  of  the  nature  of  a sacrament.  This  inner 
spirit  is  not  contained  in  cup  or  wafer,  but  rather 
takes  form  in  every  gracious  thought,  each  action 
which  in  some  way  speaks  of  love,  in  the  silent 
bearing  of  life’s  burdens  to  spare  the  one  beloved, 
or  it  may  be  in  the  renunciation  of  what  is  dearest 
for  the  sake  of  what  is  best. 

In  this  sacrament  of  marriage,  the  common 
elements  of  physical  being  are  dignified  to  serve  as 
emblems  of  a yet  closer  spiritual  union,  whereby 
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man,  in  fulfilling  his  human  destiny,  exemplifies 
and  embodies  God’s  purpose  in  the  universe.  It 
implies  both  giving  and  receiving,  the  eternal 
exchange  of  love.  Marriage  is  no  personal 
isolated  act,  it  is  man’s  part  in  the  ever-recurring 
cycle  of  creation,  it  is  the  fulfilment  of  that  union, 
towards  which  love  is  ever  tending,  in  which  the 
individual  love  of  men  and  women  is  linked  and 
made  one  with  the  underlying  love-force  of  all 
spiritual  progress.  Love  is  the  sacramental 
element  in  marriage,  refining,  beautifying, 
spiritualizing  the  uses  of  earth,  to  the  service  of 
heaven.  No  marriage  without  love  can  be  a 
sacrament,  whereas  love  between  a man  and 
woman,  apart  from  any  legalized  recognition,  can 
partake  of  the  nature  of  a sacrament.  Marriage, 
without  love,  is  the  Letter  without  the  Spirit,  of 
which  “ the  Letter  killeth,  but  the  Spirit  giveth 
life.” 
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“ In  this  unholy  battle  I grow  base.” 

George  Meredith. 


“ Thus  spake  a woman  unto  me  : 1 True,  I brake 
Marriage,  but  first  marriage  brake — me ! ’ ” 


F.  Nietsche. 


HIS  is  the  sole  and  only  legal  escape  from 


marriage.  However  ill-suited  and  unhappy 
a husband  and  wife  may  be,  however  little  adapted 
to  life  in  common,  however  uncongenial  the 
companionship,  however  altered  the  conditions, 
they  are — apart  from  divorce — irretrievably  bound 
together.  It  is  true  they  may  obtain  a judicial 
separation,  but  this  is  but  a poor  compromise 
of  freedom,  and  does  not  admit  of  re-marriage. 
The  only  acknowledged  way  of  escape  is  through 
the  Divorce  Court. 

In  order  to  file  a petition  for  divorce  there  must  on 
the  man’s  side  be  proof  of  the  wife’s  unfaithfulness ; 
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on  the  woman’s  side  there  are  six  available  grounds, 
of  which  unfaithfulness,  however,  without  personal 
cruelty  is  invalid.  A man  or  woman  finding  life 
together  impossible,  and  wishing  to  break  the  tie, 
have  no  redress  whatsoever.  They  are  at  liberty 
to  live  apart,  but,  under  such  conditions,  neither  is 
in  a position  to  re-marry,  and  both  are  com- 
promised by  such  a mode  of  action.  Should  two 
self-respecting  people  find,  that  after  a few  years’ 
married  life,  they  were  not  really  adapted  for  the 
relationship  of  man  and  wife,  or  should  either 
have  formed  a stronger  attachment,  or  should  both 
be  willing  to  acknowledge  that  the  connection  was 
a failure,  there  is  no  way  of  breaking  the  contract 
except  for  one  or  other  to  commit  the  unpardon- 
able sin  against  marriage — which,  in  the  case  of 
the  man,  must  be  connected  with  cruelty — and 
thus  afford  ground  for  a case  in  the  Divorce 
Court. 

In  face  of  such  a state  of  affairs  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  that  self-respecting  men  and  women, 
prefer  to  endure  the  various  ills  of  unsuitable 
married  life,  rather  than  take  this  step  to  obtain 
the  coveted  liberty.  I know  a woman  who  for 
years  suffered  the  indignities  of  being  married  to  a 
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man  who  failed  in  every  condition  of  marriage, 
rather  than  drag  her  private  life  into  the  public 
disclosures  of  the  Divorce  Court : eventually  she 
took  the  law  into  her  own  hands  and  left  her 
husband,  having  to  depend  for  maintenance  upon 
an  allowance  made  to  her  by  his  family.  I 
know  a man  whose  married  life  has  become  so 
unbearable  to  him,  that  he  elects  to  live  anywhere 
but  in  the  same  continent  with  his  wife.  Another 
woman  has  accepted  a judicial  separation  as  the 
most  feasible  measure  for  ridding  herself  of  her 
husband.  Another  wife,  whilst  admitting  that 
she  has  no  affection  for  her  husband,  refuses  to 
agree  to  a separation  because  she  knows  that  the 
man  wishes  for  such  an  arrangement ! 

So  matters  come  to  the  actual  point  of  divorce, 
and  provided  the  case  is  sufficiently  sensational, 
or  connected  with  well-known  names,  the  courts 
are  thronged  by  society  men  and  women  intent 
on  hearing  the  revelations  bound  to  be  made 
before  the  case  can  receive  judgment.  Here,  are 
disclosed  the  secret  failings  and  shortcomings,  the 
deceptions,  the  disloyalty,  and  all  the  sordid 
detail  essential  to  the  working  out  of  the  case, 
before  the  verdict  of  the  jury  can  be  pronounced. 
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There  is  the  date  of  marriage — frequently  of  some 
years’  standing — followed  by  the  account  of 
growing  dissatisfaction,  the  appearance  of  a 
tertium  quid,  the  frequent  visits,  friendship 
ripening  into  passion,  followed  by  the  damning 
disclosures  made  by  members  of  the  household, 
the  defendant’s  denials,  the  judge’s  summing  up, 
and  the  final  verdict,  either  rupturing  or  perpetuat- 
ing the  marriage,  according  to  the  strength  or 
weakness  of  the  evidence.  Should  the  verdict  go 
against  the  plaintiff,  husband  and  wife  remain 
linked  in  an  unholy  bond.  If  the  jury  pronounce 
in  favour  of  the  divorce,  man  and  woman  leave  the 
court  so  far  free,  but  one  of  them  remains  branded 
with  the  scarlet  Letter:  for  the  man,  it  does  not 
much  signify,  but  for  the  woman  it  remains  a 
social  disgrace. 

Save  this  sole  means  of  escape  none  other 
exists,  and  in  consequence  men  and  women  drag 
through  prolonged  years  of  wretched  discord, 
unwilling  women  bring  unwanted  children  into 
the  world,  or  husband  and  wife  live  lives  as 
separate  as  if  divided  by  continents. 

When  matters  have  reached  the  point  when 
separation  or  divorce  becomes  a question  of  possi- 
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bility,  there  is  probably  little  or  no  love  left  on 
either  side.  If  a woman  refuses  to  divorce  a man 
who  chooses  not  to  live  in  the  same  continent 
with  her,  the  reason  must  be  due  to  some  other 
cause  than  love.  The  woman  who  continues  to 
live  with  her  husband  because  he  wishes  a separa- 
tion, is  not  doing  so  for  love.  The  wife  who 
leaves  her  husband  to  live  with  another  man  is 
not  likely  to  return  to  him  for  love. 

As  a matter  of  fact,  probably  the  finest  characters 
never  avail  themselves  of  this  means  of  escape. 
Finding  they  have  in  their  marriage  committed  a 
mistake,  they  accept  the  result  and  strive  to  rise 
above  the  conditions  that  are  ever  tending  to 
drag  them  down.  Pride  and  loyalty  come  to  the 
rescue,  and,  from  whichever  motive,  the  sore  is 
hidden  out  of  sight,  and  the  silent  sufferer  presents 
a brave  face  to  the  world.  I have  known  a married 
man  and  woman  for  several  years,  without  dis- 
covering the  disease  that  was  gradually  working 
and  eating  away  the  foundations  of  their  marriage. 
Doubtless  such  an  existence  affords  endless  scope 
for  the  training  and  strengthening  of  character, 
yet  at  the  same  time  I think  there  are  few  natures 
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capable  of  rising  to  such  a test  of  heroism.  For 
average  men  and  women  the  trial  is  probably 
beyond  their  powers  of  endurance,  and  the  daily 
friction  and  strain  is  more  likely  to  prove  in- 
jurious than  beneficial,  and  thus  acts  adversely 
upon  their  characters,  rendering  them  bitter,  hard, 
morose,  cynical.  For  such  it  is  surely  better  to 
separate,  than  to  run  the  risk  of  embittering  and 
marring  two  lives.  The  wear  of  uncongenial 
natures  upon  each  other  has  a demoralizing  effect ; 
in  the  long  run  it  tends  to  produce  a tension 
little  adapted  to  the  intimate  connection  of 
marriage,  and,  however  guarded  each  may  be, 
there  results  a strained  footing  that  bodes  ill  for 
any  permanent  happiness. 

When  a man  has  reached  the  point  of  confess- 
ing that  he  “ hates  ” his  wife  and  that  “ marriage 
is  hell  ” or  “ a damnable  connection,”  there  seems 
little  or  no  prospect  of  such  a condition  of  affairs 
ever  becoming  righted. 

Except  in  special  cases  there  can  be  no 
justification  for  men  and  women  living  together 
as  husband  and  wife,  when  they  have  mutually 
ceased  to  care  for  each  other.  Children  have,  do, 
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and  will  keep  men  and  women  together : for  them 
their  parents  will  renounce  freedom,  independence, 
and  the  prospects  of  a greater  love  : for  their 
children  men  and  women  will  endure  conditions 
that  without  this  bond  would  be  intolerable.  At 
the  same  time  such  homes  will  be  found  anything 
but  desirable  for  the  training  of  children.  An 
element  of  hatred  or  even  of  perpetual  friction 
must  re-act  injuriously  upon  the  whole  household, 
and  doubly  so  upon  the  young  at  the  most 
impressionable  time  of  life. 

Conventional  and  social  restrictions  influence 
many  men  and  women,  but  there  are  other 
natures  upon  whom  these  laws  have  no  moral 
hold  whatsoever ; men  and  women  who  act 
according  to  reason  and  inner  conviction,  refusing 
to  recognize  as  trammels  institutions  which  fail  to 
meet  their  own  particular  needs;  or  it  may  be 
more  lawless  natures  who  follow  inclination  and 
instinct,  regardless  of  public  opinion. 

Each  separate  individual  is  prompted  and 
influenced  by  different  motives.  I know  one 
woman  who  left  her  husband,  and  lived  for  some 
weeks  with  a man  who  appealed  more  strongly  to 
her  nature  than  her  husband  was  capable  of 
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doing.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  however,  remorse, 
and  a sense  of  disloyalty  towards  the  man  she 
had  left,  prevailed  upon  her  so  powerfully  that 
she  returned  to  her  husband  and  took  up  the  old 
inadequate  existence. 

Sentiments  which  are  a force  with  one  nature, 
prove  in  another  instance  entirely  ineffectual.  A 
man  I know,  frankly  owns  that  he  feels  “ perfectly 
free  ” and  is  troubled  by  no  remorse  or  sense  of 
responsibility  in  having  left  a wife  and  two 
children.  It  is  all  very  well  to  say  he  should, 
but  he  doesn’t.  I can  instance  a young  wife 
who,  in  the  face  of  temptation,  remains  true  to  her 
married  life  and  home,  solely  on  account  of  her 
love  for  her  little  son. 

There  are  some  natures  which,  when  they  love 
once,  love  always : let  the  object  of  their  love 
fail  in  every  respect,  let  them  be  denied,  disdained, 
passed  over,  their  love  still  glows  with  the  same 
steady  fire.  At  the  same  time,  there  are  probably 
far  more  men  and  women  who  “ love  for  a year,  a 
week,  a day,”  after  which  the  flame  flickers  and 
dies  out.  To  the  first  classification  belong  the 
men  and  women  who  create  the  tragedies  of  life 
and  literature;  to  the  second — doubtless  a far 
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larger  class — belong  the  men  and  women  whose 
affections  flit  as  lightly  from  heart  to  heart,  as 
birds  from  spray  to  spray.  Outside  these  classifi- 
cations is  the  large  section  of  average  every-day 
men  and  women,  who  unquestionably  accept  every- 
thing— their  faith,  their  up-bringing,  the  laws  of 
the  land,  of  society,  of  religion,  marriage,  children, 
poverty,  wealth  ; they  take  life  as  they  take  each 
other,  “ for  better  or  worse  ” : if  “ better,”  well,  but 
if  “worse,”  well  also.  And  for  one  and  all  there 
is  the  inexorable,  unvarying  law,  of  marriage  and 
divorce. 
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“The  impulse  of  all  love  is  to  create.” 

CHILDLESS  marriages  are  the  unfinished 
love-stories  of  the  world. 

Marriage  seems  to  be  mainly  represented  by 
the  men  and  women  who  don’t  want  children  and 
have  them,  by  the  men  and  women  who  want 
children  and  don’t  have  them,  and  those  who 
could  have  them  and  refuse  to. 

The  birth-rate  is  on  the  decrease ; not  in  the 
overcrowded  tenements  of  the  poor,  but  amongst 
the  well-to-do  and  prosperous.  There  are,  of 
course,  marriages  branded  with  the  fiat,  “ Thou 
shalt  not  have,”  against  which  there  is  no  appeal, 
the  knowledge  of  which  hangs  like  a shadow  over 
otherwise  satisfactory  connections.  And  there 
are,  in  contrast  to  these,  the  marriages  contracted 
by  men  and  women  with  no  intention  of  incurring 
the  responsibilities  of  a family. 
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Childless  marriages  may  be  very  happy.  There 
are  men  and  women  with  no  love  for  children,  no 
desire  for  them  in  their  lives.  They  prefer  the 
correct  decorum  of  a household  undisturbed  by 
child-life.  They  like  the  silence,  unbroken  by 
distant  shouts,  or  unruffled  by  the  racing  and 
pattering  of  restless  feet.  Such  homes  are  correct 
to  the  point  of  punctiliousness  : where  things  are 
placed,  there  they  remain.  There  is  no  call  to 
be  in  by  a certain  hour  on  account  of  “ the 
children  ” ; no  need  to  arrange  the  summer  outing 
to  suit  the  people  of  the  nursery  ; no  anxious  care 
to  be  expended  on  the  nurture,  health,  and  general 
well-being  of  these  human  fledglings.  Life  is 
freer,  less  restricted,  less  burdened ; there  is  more 
scope  for  personal  pleasure,  personal  interests, 
personal  hobbies.  Children  are  an  additional  ex- 
pense as  well  as  a great  anxiety ; it  is  always — 
even  with  the  most  careful  training — matter  of 
uncertainty  how  they  will  turn  out,  how  requite 
the  care  and  love  bestowed  upon  them.  Thus 
these  men  and  women  hold  themselves  fortunate, 
in  being  spared  the  burden  of  this  human 
responsibility. 

It  may  happen  that  childless  marriages  are 
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subject  for  silent  reproach.  The  fact  of  there 
being  no  children  raises  a barrier  between  hus- 
band and  wife,  a want  is  felt,  an  incompleteness 
that  has  no  compensation.  To  what  use  the  ac- 
quisition of  wealth,  of  land,  of  possessions,  if  there 
be  no  child  to  inherit  them  ? Over  such  alliances 
disappointment  broods  as  an  ever-present  shadow. 
Possibly  nothing  is  said,  and  yet  through  the 
whole  atmosphere  of  the  home  is  felt  the  unex- 
pressed need.  So  strong  is  this  sentiment  with 
some  men  and  women  that,  rather  than  face  the 
loneliness  of  childlessness,  they  adopt  into  their 
home  the  offspring  of  some  more  fortunate 
marriage. 

Notice  the  joy  with  which  childless  households 
receive  the  lent  child  into  heart  and  home.  How 
what  was  dull  and  dead  becomes  instinct  with 
new  life ; ennui  gives  place  to  animation ; a 
meaning  has  come  to  days  that  were  purpose- 
less and  empty;  a hope  in  place  of  a barren 
future.  Days  that  were  uniform  and  uneventful 
become  emphasized  with  a new  importance.  A life, 
that  recognized  no  cares  that  were  not  personal, 
is  constantly  assailed  with  anxious  thought  and 
tender  solicitude  for  that  other  life.  The  years 
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ahead  that  heretofore  suggested  merely  increas- 
ing age  are  filled  with  plans  and  schemes  for  the 
growing  child.  Prayers  that  were  empty  and 
formal  have,  through  their  sincerity,  gained 
reality  ; Christmas,  so  boring  and  unnecessary, 
proclaims  a new  message,  for  is  not  each  child 
a fresh  reminder  of  the  Christ- child,  bringing 
joy  and  gladness  to  lives  that  were  lonely  and 
sad  ? 

I 

Whatever  the  reason  of  childless  marriages 
may  be,  to  the  onlooker  the  result  is  equally 
unsatisfactory.  “ What  a pity  they  have  no 
children  ” is  the  general  comment  on  sterile 
marriages.  Unless  the  means  are  wofully  in- 
adequate, or  other  justifiable  reasons — such  as 
health,  hereditary  evils,  et  cetera — give  good 
ground  for  such  abstinence,  a childless  marriage 
may  be  considered  a crime  against  man’s  human 
destiny,  a negation  of  what  is  healthy,  normal, 
natural.  Judging  from  the  effect  of  children  upon 
most  fathers  and  mothers,  we  can  estimate  how 
much  men  and  women  lose  in  rejecting  this 
influence.  Girls,  who  before  marriage  were  self- 
centred,  whose  aim  in  life  was  pleasure,  and  all 
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which  that  implies,  have  become  devoted,  loving 
mothers  with  little  or  no  thought  for  themselves, 
and  all  their  care  and  attention  for  their  family. 
Children  have  a mellowing  effect  upon  men  and 
women.  Who  does  not  know  that  unmistakable 
look  of  motherhood  in  a woman’s  eye  ? whilst  the 
unflagging  adherence  of  a man  to  work,  is  but  an 
outward  sign  of  the  inward  sense  of  responsibility 
which  graves  the  lines  of  manhood  upon  his 
face. 

Failing  children,  men  and  women  instate  other 
objects  of  interest  and  affection  in  their  lives. 
One  becomes  a collector  of  curios ; another 
devotes  himself  or  herself  to  animals ; good-living 
takes  a more  important  status  in  the  household 
where  there  are  no  children.  Yet,  engrossing  as 
these  interests  may  and  do  become,  they  have 
none  of  the  expanding,  humanizing  effect,  that  the 
possession  of  children  brings. 

Undoubtedly  freedom  from  a family  does  give 
men  and  women  increased  opportunities  for  out- 
side usefulness,  but  how  few  avail  themselves  of 
this  liberty  ! Moreover,  when  men  and  women 
do  devote  themselves  to  public  work,  I hold  that 
the  Cause  cannot  really  compete  in  importance 
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with  the  training  and  bringing-up  of  children  to 
be  strong,  self-controlled,  capable  citizens  of  the 
State.  Childless  marriages  bear  upon  them  the 
imprint  of  failure.  “ Be  fruitful,  and  multiply  ” 
is  the  fiat  of  creation,  and  where  this  law  is  evaded 
there  follows  desolation.  A decrease  in  the  birth- 
rate of  a people  is  the  precursor  of  the  downfall  of 
that  nation.  Many  reasons  may  go  to  prove  the 
statement,  but  without  doubt  one  is  the  decline 
of  manhood  and  womanhood  in  the  men  and 
women  who  neglect  to  fulfil  this  prescribed  role 
in  the  human  drama. 

“ Why  are  we  made  men  and  women  ? ” is 
the  ever-unanswered  question  of  those  whom 
fate  has  held  asunder,  whilst  husbands  and  wives, 
with  no  imposed  barrier  to  their  love,  refuse  to 
incur  its  obligations. 

The  poor  are,  I know,  improvident  and  careless 
in  such  matters.  At  the  same  time  I rather 
admire  the  fatalism  with  which  they  accept  the 
knowledge  of  the  coming  child.  I have  never 
found  poor  women  resent  this  consequence  as 
strenuously  as  do  wealthier  women.  True,  I have 
seen  very  real  tears  wrung  from  the  mother  of 
thirteen  children  at  the  advent  of  yet  two  more  to 
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add  to  the  stress  of  existence,  but  there  was  no 
bitter  invective,  no  resentment. 

For  the  most  part,  it  will  usually  be  found  that 
childless  marriages  are  so  by  circumstance  rather 
than  by  intention.  The  majority  of  husbands 
and  wives  wish  for  at  least  one  child  in  their 
marriage,  and  most  men  and  women  do  not  con- 
sider a home  complete  that  cannot  boast  of  its 
nursery  and  schoolroom.  Only  the  utterly  selfish 
and  pleasure-loving  seek  to  forego  this  right  of 
marriage,  and  for  such  I say  it  were  as  well  that 
they  never  married  : they  are  merely  conforming 
to  a social  rite  in  order  to  accept  its  privileges, 
whilst  refusing  the  obligations  and  responsibilities 
that  it  should  by  rights  entail. 

Most  men  and  women  hear  in  the  human  love- 
song,  as  it  thrills  through  their  being,  the  call  of 
the  new  life,  the  ache  of  the  spring-time  with  its 
yearning  desire  for  perpetuation  ; and  they  feel — 
as  the  children  felt  the  spell  of  the  piper’s  fluting 
— the  impelling  power  that  admits  no  com- 
promise ; the  power  of  the  ages,  of  life,  of  being  ; 
the  human  revelation  of  the  life-mystery  of  creation 
and  continuity.  Men  and  women  who  evade  this 
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call  are  shutting  themselves  off  from  the  spring- 
tide  of  human  nature.  They  are  turning  away 
from  the  fulfilment  of  their  earth  work,  they  are 
shirking  their  prescribed  part  in  the  renewal  of 
creation. 
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“ Oh,  wilt  thou  have  my  soul,  dear,  commingled  with  thy 
soul ? — 

Red  grows  the  cheek,  and  warm  the  hand  ; the  part  is  in 
the  whole  ; 

Nor  hands  nor  cheeks  keep  separate,  when  soul  is  joined 
to  soul.” 


HIS  is  the  rarest  phase  of  marriage,  in 


which  two  natures  naturally  converge. 
Similarity  is  not  essential,  but  those  differences 
which  do  exist  must  be  of  a complemental 
character,  whereby  the  deficiencies  of  the  one  may 
be  supplemented  by  the  qualities  of  the  other. 
The  people  who  get  on  best  together  are  by  no 
means  those  with  the  strongest  points  of  resem- 
blance, whilst  there  are  natures,  so  admirably 
adapted  to  each  other,  that  no  consciousness 
of  friction  is  ever  felt — even  when  matters  of 
divergence  do  occur. 

Possibly  most  men  and  women  conceive  of 
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their  prospective  marriage  as  one  likely  to  express 
in  every  detail  the  above  phase,  whereas  the 
marriages  illustrating  such  a definition  may  very 
likely  never  be  met  with  in  a lifetime. 

The  underlying  essential  of  such  a marriage  is 
understanding — mutual  understanding  : provided 
such  exists,  differences  of  temperament  and  charac- 
ter are  immaterial.  Such  marriages  are  not 
merely  of  the  flesh,  but  include  both  soul  and  so 
much  as  we  can  attain  to  of  spirit : “ a certain 
very  real  new  thing  evolved  in  this  pitiful  contact 
which,  on  a review  of  all  the  perplexity  of  life, 
satisfies  . . . and  assures  us  that  not  everything 
has  been  in  vain.” 

It  is  not  difference  that  hurts,  not  dissimi- 
larity ; it  is  the  bitterness  of  not  being  understood, 
of  having  another  construction  put  upon  the  words 
we  speak,  of  having  the  subtle  touch  of  humour 
overlooked,  the  witty  reference  passed  unnoticed, 
as  well  as  having  to  explore  those  unknown  depths 
and  heights  in  solitary  speculation. 

Can  anything  be  more  satisfying  than  the 
intimate  nearness  of  two  human  creatures,  drawn 
together  by  every  tie  that  binds  men  and  women 
to  each  other  in  their  mutual  need  for  love,  for 
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sympathy,  for  understanding  ! I know  a widow, 
who  will  tell,  that  for  twenty-one  years  she  and  her 
husband  had  no  difference  between  them  ; with 
his  death  something  died  within  her  that  could 
not  live  apart  from  the  man  she  loved. 

Within  their  inner  consciousness,  in  their 
dreams  of  what  might  be,  men  and  women  con- 
ceive of  such  a union,  such  a nearness,  to  which 
the  flesh  is  no  barrier,  but  rather  serves  as  a 
symbol  of  that  closer  union  of  soul  with  soul. 
Apart  from  biography — which  may  not  be  reliable 
— such  marriages  are  rarely  met  with,  the  nearest 
approach  being  “the  Marriage  of  Adjustment,” 
which,  however,  is  leagues  away  from  the  implicit 
faith  and  perfect  understanding  expressed  by  the 
Marriage  of  Affinity,  which  may  truly  be  termed 
“ the  holy  estate  of  matrimony.”  No  earth-exist- 
ence could  be  more  perfect  than  the  home  which 
is  the  natural  outcome  of  such  a marriage,  where 
love  and  admiration  and  respect  are  so  real,  that 
there  is  never  a question  of  discussion  nor  thought 
of  difference.  Where  love  is  sufficiently  strong, 
there  is  no  room  for  the  little  discords,  or  rifts,  that 
are  found  with  a lesser  love.  As  a wise,  far-seeing 
physician  reads  symptoms  of  disease  in  little 
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ways  and  acts  that  others  have  condemned  as 
habit  or  personal  idiosyncrasy,  so  the  heart  that 
understands,  sees  in  apparent  short-comings  and 
failings,  the  worry  or  depression  that  others  would 
fail  to  detect.  I recollect  a mother  telling  me  she 
had  been  kept  awake  most  of  the  previous  night 
by  her  baby ; to  which  I,  knowing  her  love  for 
him,  rejoined  : “ But  you  forgave  him  ? ” Her 
reply  was,  that  she  loved  him  so  much  that  there 
was  no  possible  question  of  forgiveness  ; he  was 
forgiven  all  beforehand.  This  is  the  true  spirit 
of  love.  “ Love  watches,  and  slumbering  does 
not  sleep  ; if  weary,  it  wearies  not ; if  restrained, 
it  is  not  straitened  ; if  fearful,  it  is  not  dismayed  ; 
but  as  a living  flame  and  glowing  torch  it  bursts 
upwards,  and  safely  keeps  its  onward  course.” 

This  Marriage  of  Affinity  expresses  no  sub- 
mission— it  is  a condition  of  mutual,  conscious 
acquiescence,  it  annuls  all  sense  of  divergence,  it 
unifies  all  differences  into  a homogeneous  whole. 
It  approaches  very  nearly  the  ideal  marriage  from 
which,  however,  it  must  ever  be  separate,  for  in  the 
most  perfect  earth-marriage  there  is  the  unspoken 
consciousness  that  some  day  it  must  end.  Sick- 
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ness,  disease,  trouble  do  not  spare  such  homes, 
and  the  inevitable  parting  is  rendered  terrible  in 


V 


intensity  by  contrast  with  the  happiness  that  has 
been. 

Where  this  natural  affinity  exists,  all  sense  of 
obligation,  or  of  service,  is  cancelled.  It  may  be 
that  one  renders  all  the  service,  whilst  the  other 
accepts  ; it  does  not  signify  ; or  it  may  be  a mutual 
attention,  each  seeking  in  every  way  to  spare  the 
other ; or  possibly  there  may  be  a happy-go-lucky 
state  of  affairs,  a casual  acceptance  of  things  as 
they  come;  such  disparity  of  conditions  in  no 
way  affect  the  main  underlying  principle,  which 
is  the  mutual  understanding  of  love. 

It  is  given  to  most  human  creatures  to  expe- 
rience— if  but  once  in  a lifetime — an  absolute 
nearness  to  some  fellow-creature,  when  the  mists 
of  reserve,  the  barriers  of  separation,  the  clouds  of 
misunderstanding,  are  drawn  aside,  and  each  is 
permitted  to  see  the  other  no  longer  as  through  a 
glass  darkly,  but  face  to  face.  It  is  possible  to  con- 
ceive of  this  moment — with  its  intensity  modified 
— extended  over  a stretch  of  married  years,  and  in 
such  a conception  lies  the  fact  of  the  Marriage  of 
Affinity. 
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It  pleases  me  to  think  that  in  such  human 
connections  two  voyaging  souls  have,  with  their 
accumulated  experiences,  re-met,  and  are  permitted 
this  special  phase  of  happiness  before  they  journey 
on.  . . . There  is  no  possible  chance  of  establish- 
ing a condition  of  affinity ; it  is  a natural  inclination, 
a compelling  attraction  as  little  to  be  resisted  as 
the  drawing  of  tides  to  the  moon,  or  of  steel  to  the 
loadstone. 

I believe  there  are  many  men  and  women  who 
fully  realize  before  marriage  this  lack  of  affinity, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  have  not  courage  to  rupture 
a tie  that  does  not  really  make  for  happiness. 
One  remark  I recall  a girl  having  made  in  refer- 
ence to  the  man  to  whom  she  was  engaged : that 
she  found  him  “ very  difficult  to  talk  to.”  In  her 
case  the  marriage  never  took  place.  In  another 
instance  a man  told  me  that  during  his  engagement 
he  realized  his  mistake,  but  had  not  the  pluck  to 
break  off  the  connection ; in  a very  few  years  he  and 
his  wife  had  parted,  with  no  hope  of  ever  coming 
together  again.  Many  men  and  women  marry  in 
full  consciousness  that  only  part  of  their  nature 
responds  to  the  fellow-creature  to  whom  they  are 
linking  themselves  for  the  rest  of  life.  One 
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woman  wrote  to  me  that  “a  sense  of  humour” 
was  all  that  she  and  her  husband  had  in  common. 
In  the  majority  of  marriages  either  the  husband  or 
wife  is  living  one  side  of  his  or  her  life  completely 
alone,  notwithstanding  the  shared  existence. 
There  is  an  inner  citadel  which  the  other  has 
never  scaled.  But  in  the  Marriage  of  Affinity 
there  is  no  barring  limitation,  no  screening  of  the 
naked  self,  no  pain  of  misunderstanding,  no 
closing  of  the  lips  in  solitary  reserve,  no  smarting 
sting  of  tears  at  the  yawning  separation  which  no 
love  can  bridge.  . . . 

A close  study  of  the  average  marriage,  by  its 
omission  and  commission,  gives  fair  scope  for 
gauging  what  the  Marriage  of  Affinity  might  be, 
considering  the  negation  of  everything  which 
creates  a sense  of  irritation,  an  absence  of  the 
impatient,  fretful  retort,  a silence  in  place  of  the 
hasty  speech ; and,  where  a definite  lack  is 
noticed,  filling  in  the  deficiency  with  subtle  love- 
touches,  whereby  the  greyest  cloud-trouble  be- 
comes burnished  with  a golden  lining.  Pass 
lightly  over  domestic  short-comings,  which  so 
often — would  we  see  it — have  their  humorous 
aspects.  Above  all,  through  all  the  varying 
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changes,  the  ups  and  downs,  the  “better”  and 
“ worse,”  let  love  have  her  perfect  work.  And 
having  said  so  much,  there  remains  how  much 
beyond ! The  touch  that  never  comes  at  the 
wrong  moment ; the  kiss  that  is  ever  the 

“ wave 

Of  a great  flood  that  whirls  me  to  the  sea,” 
the  voice 

“ . . . my  soul  hears,  as  a bird 
The  fowler’s  pipe  and  follows  . . 

the  well-known  footfall  measured  by  the  beating 
of  the  heart  that  waits,  the  casual  gift  proving 
that  in  absence  there  has  been  remembrance. 
The  meeting  look  of  eyes  that  seek  no  evasion, 
the  confident  pressure  of  a hand  whose  touch 
brings  warmth  and  trust.  . . . These  are  a few  of 
the  uncounted  links  binding  men  and  women  to 
each  other  in  the  Marriage  of  Affinity. 
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“Then,  god  of  battles,  send  me  stormy  days  ; 

I cannot  bear  this  empty  summer  sea, 

This  listless  drifting  on  an  even  keel. 

Stretch  forth  thy  hand  and  touch  the  water-ways, 

And  let  thy  waves  and  rollers  hammer  me, 

My  heart,  to  Steel.” 

(From  a Rhodesian  Paper.) 

OF  all  the  positions  in  life  into  which  dulness 
penetrates,  there  is  none  so  hopeless  as 
marriage ! 

There  are  times  when,  even  to  the  country-lover, 
the  country  is  dull.  London  has  its  depths  of 
dulness.  We  are  dull  to  ourselves.  Our  neigh- 
bours are  dull  to  us.  But  all  these  aspects  of 
dulness  are  hopeful  compared  with  the  dulness  of 
marriage.  Once  this  stage  is  reached  it  usually 
becomes  more  or  less  permanent.  It  manifests 
itself  in  ways  both  subtle  and  obvious.  This 
stage  does  not  as  a rule  become  chronic  till  after 
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several  years  of  settled,  married  life.  True,  there 
are  always  premonitory  signs,  but  they  yield  more 
or  less  readily  to  change  of  conditions.  Permanent 
dulness  generally  waits  for  middle-life,  when  active 
occupations  have  been  given  up,  a reliable  income 
is  insured,  and  there  is  nothing  to  expect  ahead. 
Young  marriages  are  not  immune  from  this 
visitation,  but  at  that  season  of  life  there  are  more 
possibilities  of  distraction  to  create  a diversion, 
and  dulness — that  grey,  grim  guest — can  be  kept 
at  bay. 

One  of  the  earlier  signs  of  approaching  dulness 
in  married  life  is  the  silence  at  meals,  when  any 
casual  remark  falls  with  the  dead  thud  of  water 
dropping  on  stone.  Another  characteristic  is  the 
habit  of  using  such  appellations  as  ‘ my  dear,’ 
‘ my  love,’  as  a stereotyped  form  of  address.  At 
this  period  husband  and  wife  rarely  inquire  after 
each  other’s  outings  or  doings,  in  that  they  know 
precisely  how  the  time  of  absence  has  been 
occupied.  They  have  long  since  ceased  to  look 
for  the  unexpected.  Moreover,  by  this  time,  each 
knows  well  the  idiosyncrasies  of  the  other,  which 
in  previous  years  served  as  subject  for  interest 
and  speculation.  The  husband  and  wife  who  sit 
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opposite  each  other  in  company  with  the  grey 
guest  have  long  ceased  to  include  the  other  in 
their  mode  of  life ; existence  has  become  a matter 
of  custom,  and  the  machinery  of  marriage  grinds 
as  remorselessly  as  the  iron  wheels  of  a factory. 
I recall  a young  man — the  intimate  guest  of  a 
mechanically  worked  menage — remarking,  as  he 
reached  out  a hand  towards  a biscuit-box  : “ I’ll 
stake  my  life  on  it  there  are  ginger-nuts  in  that 
biscuit-box  ! ” Needless  to  say  there  were,  and, 
what  is  more,  there  will  be  till  the  end  of  time. 

Let  every  husband  and  wife  pray  earnestly  that 
the  unexpected  may  never  cease  to  happen  in  their 
marriage.  Once  the  barque  of  married  life 
grounds  on  the  mud-flats  of  the  commonplace 
it  is  all  up,  no  rising  tide  but  death  will  ever  float 
it  off  again.  It  is  well  to  beware  of  a minutiae  of 
regularity,  were  it  only  for  the  sake  of  variation 
let  something  be  done  differently  one  day  from 
another,  anything  to  avoid  that  uniform  conformity 
which  lays  the  permanent  way  upon  which 
dulness  ever  travels.  How  many  a heart  in  the 
audience  must  responsively  have  applauded  “ Mrs. 
Tanqueray’s  ” description  of  life  in  a country- 
house  ! The  same  aspect  from  the  window,  the 
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same  daily  routine,  the  same  nightly  kiss,  the 
whole  deadly  uniformity  that  crushes  the  life,  the 
soul,  the  joy  of  existence,  out  of  marriage.  The 
life  of  the  most  extreme  exponents  of  “ The  Ibsen 
Marriage”  is  enviable,  compared  with  the  marriage 
into  which  dulness  has  insinuated  its  way.  The 
witty,  rapier-like  thrusts,  of  attack  and  defence,  are 
what  fighting  in  the  open  is  to  existence  in  a 
barrack,  or  seclusion  in  a block-house.  A man  in 
love  with  a woman  once  said,  that  were  they  two 
to  marry,  one  of  them  would  be  dead  in  a month  ! 
But  it  is  not  intensity  of  life  that  kills,  not  the 
onslaught  of  the  battle,  but  the  slow-rising  tide  of 
monotony  and  sameness  which,  as  it  encroaches, 
stifles  the  vitality  out  of  married  life. 

It  is  easy  to  those  who  love  to  quarrel  and 
forgive  ; but  who  can  forgive  the  man  or  woman 
who  renders  life  dull ! who  robs  the  sunlight  of 
its  radiance,  the  rain-drops  of  their  sparkle ; who 
is  not  exhilarated  by  the  rush  of  the  gale,  the 
booming  of  breakers  on  the  beach ; who  is  not 
lured  forth  by  the  music  of  the  night — the  harsh 
trill  of  the  night-jar,  the  passion  of  the  nightin- 
gale, the  weird  fascination  of  the  owl’s  hoot  ? . . . 
I am  sorry,  very  sorry,  for  the  husband  and  wife 
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to  whom  love  no  longer  comes  timed  to  the  beat 
of  the  heart  that  waits,  whose  welcome  is  no 
longer  signalled  by  the  flag-flash  of  colour  in  the 
cheek,  whose  coming  has  ceased  to  mean  the 
clasp  of  strong  arms,  the  pressure  of  warm  lips. 
. . . Dulness  is  a grim  after-dinner  guest.  He 
deadens  everything,  the  life  ebbs  from  the  talk, 
i the  book  is  laid  wearily  aside,  eyes  eagerly 
: search  the  face  of  the  clock,  which  moves  so 
slowly  when  dulness  is  the  guest. 

The  most  fatal  sign  in  marriage  is  when  this 
guest  appears  at  the  breakfast-table ; letters  are 
laid  aside  unopened  or  after  a cursory  glance  ; there 
: is  an  absence  of  plan-making  for  the  day' — each 
I knows  so  well  what  the  other  means  to  do.  The 
’ visitors  to  such  a house  may  make  a brave  start, 
but  shortly  they  too  become  infected  by  the 
presence  of  the  uninvited  guest,  the  first  briskness 
leaves  their  conversation,  they  do  not  so  readily 
find  a subject,  and,  as  the  days  pass,  they  fall 
under  the  spell  of  the  house,  and  wonder  what 
has  happened  that  they  should  be  so  dull. 

There  are  many  and  varied  phases  of  married 
life,  but  none  against  which  the  young  should 
be  more  strenuously  warned  than  the  marriage 
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of  dulness.  A man  once  told  me  that  the 
unkindest  thing  I had  ever  said  to  him  was 
that  he  was  dull.  But  what  could  have  been 
kinder!  Were  men  and  women  only  warned  in 
time,  they  might  escape  this  baneful  fate,  that 
saps  the  warmth  from  mutual  life  and  chases 
love  from  the  threshold.  Directly  a husband  and 
wife  become  conscious  of  this  numbing  absence 
of  sensation,  they  should  at  once  resort  to  the 
most  violent  remedies,  even  should  it  necessitate 
a temporary  separation.  It  is  far  less  sad  for  two 
people  who  love  each  other  to  be  separated,  even 
though  it  may  entail  suffering,  than  for  a man  and 
woman  in  the  constant  intimacy  of  association  to 
outlive  love. 

For  those  who  are  still  young,  there  can  be  few 
experiences  in  marriage  more  hopeless  than  the 
consciousness  of  approaching  dulness ; to  realize 
— when  the  first  ardour  of  love,  and  the  excitement 
of  novel  conditions,  has  given  place  to  the  normal 
and  familiar — that  there  is  a sameness  in  marriage 
far  more  baneful  than  that  of  single  life,  in  that 
there  is  no  eventuality  of  escape  from  the  fate 
which  looms  inevitably  ahead.  Dulness  does  not 
enclose  the  young  without  meeting  resistance,  a 
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beating  of  strong  wings  against  the  encroaching 
destiny,  a struggle  to  resist  its  numbing  influence, 
a feverish  activity  in  the  hope  of  warding  off  its 
cold  grip,  a striving  to  bring  back  the  heat  of 
passion  from  the  dull  embers  of  smouldering  love. 
Poor,  pitiful  efforts,  so  futile  in  face  of  the  on- 
coming fate ! 

Into  some  marriages  dulness  insinuates  itself 
by  subtle,  unmarked  ways.  Everything  appears 
to  be  as  usual  on  the  surface,  but  something  is 
wrong  in  the  spirit  underlying  appearances. 
Eyes  that  saw  only  what  attracted  in  the 
other,  become  suddenly  critical ; little  habits  that 
heretofore  passed  unnoticed,  have  acquired  an 
unpleasant  manner  of  asserting  their  presence, 
and  causing  annoyance.  I always  remember  that 
clever  touch  in“  Anna  Karenina,”  when  Vronsky — 
who  is  beginning  to  weary  of  their  life  in  common 
— is  aggravated  by  the  sound  made  by  Anna  in 
swallowing  her  coffee  ! Once  criticism  begins  its 
devastating  work,  the  structure  of  admiration 
becomes  endangered.  To  look  at  the  object  of 
love,  and  not  to  be  conscious  of  an  emotion,  is  an 
irreparable  loss,  the  next  step  is  to  criticize — “ a 
process  dangerous  to  idols  ’’—till  at  last,  with  cold, 
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impassive  scrutiny,  comes  the  question  : “ What 
did  I ever  see  to  care  for  ? ” 

In  lives  of  activity,  full  of  work  and  motive, 
dulness  gains  no  foothold.  There  must  be 
definite  interests  in  married  life,  if  dulness  is  to  be 
kept  away.  Failing  children,  interests  must  be 
created  : a love  of  animals  and  their  personal  care, 
a dairy  to  superintend,  committees  to  attend,  a 
hobby  to  be  followed,  writing,  the  study  of  some 
special  subject — anything,  rather  than  to  allow  an 
opening  through  which  dulness  may  creep.  I 
know  two  instances  of  married  women  who 
invariably  fall  asleep  after  dinner,  and  remain  in 
this  state  till  the  striking  of  the  clock  releases 
them,  and  they  go  to  bed. . One  has  a large  family, 
and  attributes  this  habit  to  the  fact  that  she  is 
occupied  all  day  ; the  other  has  nothing  special 
to  fill  her  time  beyond  self-chosen  occupations, 
and  can  give  no  reason  for  this  indulgence. 

It  is  curious  how,  under  identical  conditions, 
some  houses  are  dull,  others  are  not.  The  closing 
of  the  outer  world  with  the  lighting  of  lamps 
heralds,  in  some  instances,  the  most  delightful 
evenings,  whereas,  in  other  houses,  the  drawing 
of  the  curtains  is  the  precursor  to  leaden- 
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footed  hours  till  bed-time  comes  as  a welcome 
release. 

There  are  marriages  in  which,  taken  singly, 
neither  husband  nor  wife  is  dull,  whereas,  together, 
both  become  the  personification  of  dulness.  The 
fact  of  dulness  in  marriage  may,  in  some 
instances,  be  attributed  to  the  truth  that  some 
marriages  wear  out  before  the  end  comes — like 
faded  hangings  from  which  the  colour  and  bright- 
ness have  long  vanished,  whilst  the  texture  of  the 
material  is  still  intact.  Precisely  as  shabby  faded 
hangings  produce  a sense  of  dulness  and  de- 
pression, so  worn-out  marriages  convey  a sense 
of  sadness 

“ for  the  days  that  are  no  more.’’ 
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' “ To  thine  own  self  be  true,  and  it  must  follow,  as  the  night 
the  day, 

Thou  canst  not  then  be  false  to  any  man,” 

“ Hamlet.” 


T all  times  loyalty  to  me  ranks  first  of 


virtues,  but  perhaps  there  are  few  positions 
in  life  in  which  it  stands  out  more  forcibly — even 
grandly — than  in  marriage.  “ The  sanctity  of 
married  life  ” is  a much-used  phrase  with  a certain 
section  of  society,  yet,  in  spite  of  this  vigorously 
emphasized  point  of  view,  it  is  matter  of  common 
knowledge  that  marriage  affords  a license  to  men 
and  women  practically  impossible  to  unmarried 
men  and  girls. 

The  laxest  views  belong  to  the  extremes  of 
society,  from  which,  however,  the  intervening 
classes  are  by  no  means  exempt.  I know  of 
stories  in  pretty  well  most  ranks  of  life  ; luxury  of 
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circumstance  bestows  a glamour  upon  those  of  the 
rich,  whereas  poverty  adds  a sordidness  to  those 
of  the  slums,  but  the  facts  remain  identical. 

Social  intercourse  might  broadly  be  divided  into 
the  class  of  men  and  women  who  go  about  with 
their  own  husbands  and  wives,  and  those  who  go 
about  with  the  husbands  and  wives  of  others.  The 
representatives  of  the  second  division  are  frequently 
influenced  by  reasons  other  than  affection,  though, 
of  course,  at  times  such  complications  are  bound 
to  arise.  The  man  who  refers  to  another  man’s 
wife  as  “ the  sort  of  woman  one  likes  to  dine  out  ” 
is  prompted  by  quite  another  motive  than  senti- 
ment. Speaking  as  a girl  to  an  extremely  pretty 
married  woman,  who  was  displaying  to  me  the 
photograph  of  her  latest  victim — a well-known 
name  at  that  time — I remarked  : “ But  I should 
get  to  care  for  them.”  “ Oh,  no,”  was  her  casual 
response,  “ you  get  used  to  it ! ” Another  woman, 
fascinating  even  to  women,  was  in  like  manner 
showing  me  a framed  row  of  portraits — corres- 
ponding to  the  strung  scalps  on  the  belt  of  a 
savage — tapping  each  picture  with  a finger,  she 
said  : — 

“ Do  you  know,  I love  them  all — in  turn,”  and 
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added,  “ I have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  I 
must  have  a very  large  heart.” 

To  which  I responded : “ It  must  be  im- 

mense ! ” 

Of  such  are  the  women  who,  free  from  remorse, 
flit  from  heart  to  heart  as  birds  from  spray  to 
spray,  taking  much,  but  giving  little,  and,  perhaps, 
not  losing  much  in  the  game.  It  is  when  the  play 
becomes  serious,  when  the  fun  waxes  earnest,  and 
behind  the  laughter  lurks  a tear,  that  matters 
become  dangerous,  and  the  quality  of  loyalty  is 
put  to  the  test. 

I am  not  referring  here  to  the  misapplied 
loyalty  of  men  and  women  who  have  no  tempta- 
tions to  be  other  than  true  to  their  marriage  vow ; 
I exempt  the  faithfulness  of  those  husbands  and 
wives  whose  existence  offers  no  allurements  from 
the  straight  paths  of  virtue.  I am  speaking  of  men 
and  women  in  whom  the  joy  of  life  runs  full  and 
strong,  in  whom  the  desire  to  taste  life  to  the  lees 
acts  as  an  incentive  to  adventure,  to  whom  social 
restrictions  serve  as  a stimulus  to  break  down 
barriers,  in  order  to  gain  an  untried  freedom. 
Such  men  and  women  start  in  bold  self-confidence 
upon  the  quest  of  experience  ; not  till  their  hearts 
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are  touched  do  they  realize  the  force  of  the  test 
that  is  represented  in  the  one  word  “ loyalty.” 

To  those  who  have  studied  the  lives  of  the 
poor,  the  adherence  to  loyalty  of  ill-used,  unloved 
wives  is  well  known.  A sailor  told  me  how,  as  a 
young  lieutenant,  he  happened  in  some  seaport 
slum  to  come  upon  the  scene  of  a man  striking 
a woman  ; how,  in  the  first  rush  of  chivalrous 
indignation,  he  drew  off  his  coat,  preparatory  to 
making  an  onslaught  upon  the  man.  The  woman, 
seeing  his  intention,  turned  upon  him  with  the 
fury  of  an  enraged  animal ; and  realizing  how 
things  stood,  he  got  himself  out  of  the  position  as 
best  he  could. 

The  mother  of  an  illegitimate  child  will  rarely 
disclose  the  name  of  the  man  who  wronged  her, 
though  she  knows  that  the  future  maintenance  of 
the  child — which  will  otherwise  fall  upon  her — 
depends  upon  this  revelation.  There  are  thou- 
sands of  women  refusing  from  a sense  of  loyalty  to 
leave  their  drunken  husbands,  enduring  not  only 
physical  ill-usage,  but  an  added  torture  of  fear  and 
dread. 

The  zealous  advocates  of  “the  sanctity  of 
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married  life”  are,  I think,  inclined  to  draw  the 
cordon  of  restriction  far  too  closely.  They  are 
unwilling  to  admit  the  possibility  of  friendship 
outside  marriage.  They  are  prepared  to  see  evil 
in  the  simplest  social  intercourse,  and  thereby  so 
narrow  the  field  of  married  life  that  the  natural 
reaction,  with  some  natures,  would  be  a craving  to 
rupture  a tie  that  proved  irksome  at  every  point. 

It  is  the  husbands  and  wives  who  love  each 
other  most  truly  who  allow  each  other  the  widest 

(freedom  in  their  friendships,  and  where  the  love 
and  trust  are  mutual,  there  will  be  loyalty.  I have 
noticed  that  where  love  between  a man  and  wife 
is  more  or  less  shaky,  there  exists  distrust  and 
consequent  jealousy,  resulting  from  a want  of 
confidence  in  the  one  loved.  When  in  married 
life  the  tide  of  love  runs  full  and  strong,  there  are 
no  questionings  of  the  other’s  doings,  no  preventing 
opportunities  of  friendship. 

To  some  natures,  one  love  in  a life  suffices,  and 
home  is  in  itself  a kingdom,  but  there  are  other 
natures  which  demand  a larger  area,  to  whom 
movement,  change,  excitement  are  essential,  and 
if  such  be  denied  their  natural  bent,  they  will  find 
other  means  of  getting  what  they  wish. 
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Most  married  men  and  women  are  capable  of 
maintaining  a friendship  on  a normal  footing,  or, 
should  they  find  that  friendship  is  unwittingly 
drifting  into  something  nearer,  have  the  courage 
to  stand  their  ground  and  prove  their  loyalty  to 
the  partner  who  still  trusts  in  their  allegiance.  I 
regard  loyalty  as  the  bulwark  of  marriage.  To 
men  and  women  of  average  virtue  the  recognition 
of  ‘ le  glaive  ’ is  as  binding  as  was  the  actual  steel 
in  the  proxy  marriages  of  the  middle  ages.  Men 
and  women  are  all  more  or  less  human,  yet,  at  the 
same  time,  they  are  all  more  or  less  good  ; in  the 
basest  of  creatures  there  is  probably  some  spark  of 
virtue,  whilst  in  men  and  women  trained  to  self- 
restraint,  self-control,  with  an  innate  sense  of 
self-respect,  there  is  a stronger  power  than  the 
passion  of  the  body.  The  man — be  he  married 
or  single — who  at  the  moment  of  restrained 
passion  can  say  to  a woman,  “ My  love  shall 
never  hurt  you,”  has  reached  a standard  of  love 
that  raises  it  above  a mere  physical  instinct. 

The  ruptured  marriages  of  the  Divorce  Court  are 
matters  of  common  knowledge,  but  who  knows  of 
the  silent  endurance  and  dignity  of  love,  of  the 
men  and  women  to  whom  loyalty  is  a sword  of 
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rectitude,  for  ever  barring  the  way  to  that  earth- 
love  which  could  only  be  attained  by  treachery  to 
another  ? 

There  are  men  and  women,  both  married  and 
unmarried,  who  recognize  a loyalty  to  the  love 
they  bear  for  the  one  beloved.  Separated  by 
barriers  from  any  satisfaction  of  their  passion,  they 
nevertheless  keep  their  love  unscathed,  lest  in 
stooping  to  accept  lesser  gratification,  they  should 
thereby  indirectly  bring  dishonour  on  the  object 
of  their  love. 

Some  men  and  women  are  loyal  in  spirit,  whilst 
in  the  letter  they  allow  themselves  more  or  less 
latitude.  Possibly  this  division  comprehends  a 
larger  class  than  is  generally  recognized.  Discuss 
the  question  with  a man  or  woman  of  the  above 
order,  they  will  one  and  all  have  plausible  and 
specious  distinctions  to  justify  their  conduct,  and 
will  each  and  all  have  clearly  defined  the  line  they 
do  not  propose  to  pass. 

To  some,  marriage  is  a chain,  to  others  a mere 
silken  thread : the  view  taken  depends  upon 
temperament,  up-bringing,  association,  and  a 
wider  or  more  curtailed  knowledge  of  “ the  world  ” 
of  men  and  women.  Moreover,  some  natures  are 
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jealous,  they  resent  the  smallest  lapse  on  the  part 
of  their  mate;  others  take  a more  liberal  view,  and 
do  not  attribute  much  to  the  display  of  mere  sur- 
face emotions,  so  long  as  the  motive  is  sound. 
Jealous  dispositions  must,  in  marriage,  suffer 
tortures  of  suspicion  ; lacking  trust  and  confidence, 
they  are  ever  on  the  alert  to  detect  heresy  on  the 
part  of  the  one  loved.  One  husband  confessed  to 
his  wife  that  he  could  not  endure  to  see  her 
dancing  with  other  partners,  and  she  attributed  the 
existence  of  her  third  child  to  his  jealous  desire  to 
deprive  her  of  the  opportunity  of  taking  part  in 
the  social  gaieties  of  the  foreign  station  where  they 
at  that  time  lived.  Some  men  and  women  are 
flattered  by  jealousy  on  the  part  of  husband  or  wife, 
other  natures  are  irritated,  baulked,  thwarted, 
warped  by  the  ever-present  knowledge  of  distrust 
and  suspicion.  Men  and  women  who  are  quite 
ready  to  be  open  and  above-board  in  their  inti- 
macies, are  driven  by  such  suspicion  into  under- 
hand measures,  which  deception  naturally  gives 
ground  for  unwarranted  misconceptions  on  the 
part  of  the  one  deceived. 

I know  some  women  whose  affection  for  their 
husbands  is  so  trustful  and  sure  that  they  make  a 
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point  of  inviting  to  the  house  those  women  who 
are  most  capable  of  pleasing,  amusing  and  enter- 
taining their  husband.  I am  convinced  that  such 
open  confidence  is  far  more  likely  to  promote 
sentiments  of  loyalty  than  a restless  distrust  and 
suspicion.  There  is  nothing  equivalent  to  trust 
for  disarming  deceit  ; where  a man  and  woman 
prove  themselves  unworthy  of  the  confidence 
placed  in  them,  neither  are  they  worthy  to  hold 
the  honoured  position  of  husband  or  wife. 
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“For  the  soft  firelight 
And  the  home  of  your  heart,  my  dear, 

They  hurt,  being  always  here. 

I want  to  stand  upright 
And  to  cool  my  eyes  in  the  air, 

And  to  see  how  my  back  can  bear 
Burdens — to  try,  to  know, 

To  learn,  to  grow.” 

E.  Nesbit. 

I BELIEVE  there  is  hardly  a woman,  however 
happily  married,  who  does  not  at  moments 
experience  a sense  of  satiety,  a longing  to  be  free 
from  the  clinging  ties  that,  like  ivy,  have  woven 
their  tendrils  round  her  life.  Such  are  the 
moments  when  the  limits  of  marriage  on  Earth  are 
realized,  the  consummation  of  all  existence  holds 
of  best  and  dearest,  and  yet — it  is  not  enough. 
Home,  and  all  that  makes  it  dear,  is  not  the  com- 
pletion of  a human  creature’s  destiny,  beyond  the 
interests  that  engross,  the  ties  that  bind,  the 
natural  instincts  that  seek  satisfaction,  the  natural 
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love  that  finds  its  outlet  in  a hundred  different 
ways,  there  still  remains  the  unconquerable  soul, 
demanding  expression,  seeking  satisfaction. 

Some  men  and  women  may  be,  and  doubtless 
are,  satisfied  with  the  horizon  of  home,  but  there 
are  other  natures  which  will  never  narrow  their 
outlook  till  it  finds  a limit  where  earth  meets 
heaven.  It  is  no  lack  of  love  that  inspires  this 
longing  to  escape,  to  be  free,  indeed  it  is  usually 
the  more  passionate  temperaments  which  experi- 
ence this  almost  uncontrollable  desire  to  take  flight 
from  the  nest  that  holds  their  treasure.  Probably 
most  natures  are  sensible  of  a restlessness  in  the 
spring-time,  a desire  to  seek  other  lands,  other 
scenes,  “longing  for  what  is  more  distant,  higher, 
brighter.”  In  much  the  same  indefinable  way  the 
yearning  for  freedom  rises  and  dominates  the  home- 
abiding  inclinations,  and  love  craves  wings. 

To  those  possessed  of  few  of  this  world’s  goods, 
it  were  easy  to  dream  of  satisfaction  in  material 
plenitude,  to  fancy  that  such  constituted  the  outer 
courts  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  But,  as  worldly 
possessions  increase,  as  the  heart  finds  its  natural 
solace,  the  cry  of  the  soul  is  not  silenced.  With 
the  conviction  that  earth’s  nearest  does  not 
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represent  completion  comes  the  desire  for  what 
is  beyond  earth,  beyond  the  known  and  tried.  . . . 
There  are  times  when  love  reaches  out  a human 
hand,  and  the  touch  fails  to  bring  satisfaction  ; 
moments  when  the  human  heart  beats  in  unison 
with  a fellow-heart,  and  it  does  not  suffice : 
moments  when  the  glance  rests  on  the  one  loved 
with  no  answering  emotion,  and  the  longing  is  not 
appeased.  The  Buddha  had  all  that  that  material 
V life  can  bestow,  and  it  was  not  enough.  So 
human  souls  enter  upon  the  search  for  what  lies 
beyond  the  enclosed  sanctuary  of  home,  and  on 
this  search  each  fares  forth  alone. 

Is  it  not  this  very  inadequacy  of  the  human 
expression  of  love  that  leads  us  to  link  our  earth- 
love  to  the  beyond-love,  that  so  be  it  may  find  an 
ultimate  completion  ! 

So  often  women — after  a short  experience 
of  marriage — will  say  that  their  life  is  no  longer 
the  life  of  one,  but  two;  it  takes  time  to  adjust 
existence  of  the  second  person  plural.  Yet,  even 
when  this  adjustment  has  taken  place,  there  still 
remains  the  soul-self  unexpressed. 

I think  it  is  this  consciousness  of  inadequacy 
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that  prompts  a woman  to  ask  of  a man  a verbal 
expression  of  the  love  she  knows  so  well  is  hers. 
As,  in  moments  of  great  mental  stress,  we  finger 
familiar  objects  to  assure  ourselves  of  their  actual 
stability,  so  women,  in  moments  of  soul-conscious- 
ness, seek  for  a confirmation  of  human  conditions 
to  prove  the  substantiality  of  what  they  know 
exists.  Most  men  and  women  have,  in  their  love, 
sought  for  spiritual  satisfaction  in  material  con- 
ditions, with  the  inevitable  sense  of  failure.  To 
say,  “ I have  husband,  children,  home,”  is  much, 
but  it  is  not  all.  It  is  impossible  to  meet  the  soul- 
hunger  with  material  measures,  whereas  it  is 
possible  to  imbue  the  most  trivial  commonplace 
with  a spiritual  significance.  It  is  useless  to 
strive  with  human  caresses  to  satisfy  the  spiritual 
needs  of  love,  but  it  is  possible  to  dignify  the 
human  expression  of  love  to  be  a symbol  of  the 
completer  soul-union.  A caress  is  not  in  itself  love, 
it  is  the  outward  sign  of  the  indwelling  spirit  of 
love.  Were  it  essential,  for  the  sake  of  the  one 
loved,  to  forego  all  outward  expression,  love  would 
not  thereby  be  lessened,  rather  would  its  true 
value  be  proved ; through  renunciation  love  has 
been  perfected. 
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Satiety  is  most  likely  to  be  experienced  in  a 
marriage  in  which  either  husband  or  wife  is  dis- 
tinctly inferior  to  the  other  in  capacity  and  mental 
outlook.  To  be  perpetually  associated  with  a 
companion  incapable  of  appreciating  the  best  in 
the  other’s  nature,  is  likely  to  produce  a sense  of 
dissatisfaction  and  ultimate  discontent.  There 
are  few  conditions  more  baneful  to  character  than 
to  live  with  some  one  who  is  satisfied  with  the 
second  or  third  best,  and  incapable  of  gauging  the 
heights  to  which  the  other’s  nature  might  attain 
\ — or  even  the  depths  to  which  it  might  sink.  It 
is  surely  better,  in  the  long-run,  to  live  on  a moral 
tip-toe,  in  an  effort  to  reach  an  unattained 
standard,  than  constantly  to  pose  as  perfection  to 
an  incapable  judge;  better  to  be  a small  man 
amongst  kings,  than  a king  amongst  small  men. 
It  is  an  unfortunate  condition  for  a husband  and 
wife  to  ground  on  the  other’s  shallows,  the  next 
advance  is  satiety,  and  its  allied  qualities  of  ennui 
and  boredom.  One  woman,  speaking  to  me  of 
her  marriage,  said  : “ That  is  exactly  what  it  is 

with , he  is  satisfied  with  me  as  I am,  and 

I could  be  so  much  more  ! ” Another  wife  said 
of  her  husband  : “ He  thinks  whatever  I do  per- 
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fection  ! ” What  is  the  result  ? Satiety,  a long- 
ing to  escape  anywhere,  to  be  free,  “ to  try,  to 
know,  to  learn,  to  grow.” 

Can  anything  be  more  fatal  than  to  arrive  at  the 
end  of  speculation,  to  have  plumbed  the  shallows  of 
love ! Fortunately  for  most  marriages  these  sensa- 
tions are  passing,  even  though  they  recur,  the  old 
ties  reassert  their  potency  and  the  wings  of  the  soul 
are  folded  to  fit  the  confines  of  the  human  nest. 

Satiety  is  the  point  of  culmination  in  human 
love  ; it  is  the  prompting  of  the  soul’s  desire  for 
expansion  beyond  the  trammels  of  mundane 
existence,  to  have  everything  and  yet  to  lack  all ! 

There  is  no  completion  in  any  human  condition. 
Satisfaction  in  any  one  point  creates  desire  in 
another,  and  it  is  by  these  steps  mankind  pro- 
gresses till 

“ ...  in  completed  man  begins  anew 
A tendency  to  God.” 

No  man  or  woman  can,  as  husband  and  wife, 
hope  to  be  the  ultimate  satisfaction  of  the  other. 
So  soon  as  human  instincts  are  satisfied,  spiritual 
demands  assert  themselves.  Probably  the  man 
and  woman  who — whatever  be  the  reason — 
renounce  the  earth-gratification  of  love  have,  in 
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the  end,  a truer  satisfaction  than  the  man  and 
woman  who  follow  love  to  the  point  of  satiety. 
Most  natures  require  the  human  satisfaction  in 
order  to  conceive  of  a more  spiritualized  union, 
and  so — “ the  children  of  this  world  marry  and 
are  given  in  marriage.” 

As  often  as  not,  the  sense  of  satiety  is  due  to 
the  rebound  of  a strong,  independent  nature  from 
the  enforced  restrictions  of  married  life,  a healthy 
craving  for  a wider  sphere  of  action  than  is  offered 
in  the  ordinary  home-life.  This  sensation  is 
bound  to  affect  a woman  more  than  a man.  A 
man,  in  marrying,  does  not  give  up  his  natural 
avocations,  his  marriage  is  supplementary  to  his 


not.  In  these  instances  a woman  either  widens 
out  her  interests  beyond  her  home,  or  she  becomes 
reconciled  with  time  to  the  limitations,  till  they 
cease  to  prove  irksome.  For  such,  time  brings 
its  own  remedy.  But  for  natures  in  which  satiety 
strikes  deeper,  there  must  be  the  reaching  out, 
from  the  complacent  satisfaction  of  material  reple- 
tion, to  the  demands  of  the  soul,  for  which  the 
things  of  earth  cannot  suffice. 


existence,  whereas  with  a woman  it  is 
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- “ I never  was  attached  to  that  great  sect 

Whose  doctrine  is,  that  each  one  should  select 
Out  of  the  crowd  a mistress  or  a friend, 

And  all  the  rest,  though  fair  and  wise,  commend 
To  cold  oblivion  ; though  it  is  in  the  code 
Of  modern  morals,  and  the  beaten  road 
Which  those  poor  slaves  with  weary  footsteps  tread 
Who  travel  to  their  home  among  the  dead.’’ 

(Epipsychidion)  Shelley. 

THE  austere  censor  of  marriage  admits  of  no 
possibility  of  friendship  between  men  and 
women  outside  the  marriage  bond.  The  student 
of  human  nature  repudiates  such  a sweeping 
reservation  and  accepts  the  feasibility  of  platonic 
friendship  in  marriage. 

It  is  a question  that  is  never  settled,  but  which 
is  for  ever  kept  to  the  forefront  of  discussion, 
owing  to  the  frequency  of  its  occurrence  in  private 
experience,  as  well  as  through  the  publicity  of  the 
Law  Courts.  It  is  a question  which,  under  the 
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present  system  of  marriage,  never  will  be  settled, 
a problem  which  men  and  women  will  continue  to 
work  out  for  themselves  according  to  their  own 
satisfaction  or  undoing,  as  the  case  may  be. 

A question  that  depends  for  its  solution  upon 
the  diversity  of  human  temperament  is  never  likely 
to  find  a universal  answer.  It  is  a position  per- 
fectly natural  and  possible  in  one  case,  and  equally 
impossible  in  another.  There  are  men  and  women 
incapable  of  platonic  friendship  either  in  or  apart 
from  marriage,  and  the  mere  fact  of  one  or  other 
— or  both — being  married,  is  no  security  whatso- 
ever that  friendship  will  remain  friendship.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  are  many  men  and  women 
who  are  perfectly  able  to  maintain  a footing  of 
friendship,  who  mutually  find  pleasure  in  each 
other’s  society,  and  who,  when  apart,  keep  up  a 
regular  correspondence.  Should  one  or  other  of 
them  marry,  there  is  surely  no  legitimate  reason 
why  the  friendship — which  may  have  existed  for 
years — should  cease. 

Nor  is  it  merely  friendship  between  differing 
sexes  that  meets  with  objection.  There  are  some 
critics  of  marriage  who  would  exclude  any  intimate 
friend  from  the  life  of  husband  and  wife.  No 
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doubt  there  do  occur  instances  in  which  an 
inordinate  affection  for  a friend  serves  to  alienate 
a man  and  his  wife.  However,  it  seems  hardly 
fair  to  condemn  so  wide  a principle  merely  from 
the  failures. 

Many  men  and  women  relinquish  their  old 
friends  after  marriage,  not  so  much  from  intention 
as  from  the  difficulty  of  fitting  them  into  the  new 
life.  A wife  resents  the  visits  of  her  husband’s 
friends,  who,  in  their  turn,  feel  they  are  unwelcome, 
and  gradually  cease  to  drop  in.  In  much  the  same 
way,  a husband  objects  to  the  intimate  woman 
friend,  who  is  more  or  less  often  in  the  house ; the 
chances  are  that  he  lets  his  wife  know  he  does 
not  like  it,  whereupon  she  gives  up  inviting  her 
friend.  Young  wives  are,  I think,  more  often 
jealous  of  their  husband’s  men  friends  than  of  other 
women  ; one  young  wife  frankly  told  me  she  was 
jealous  of  one  of  her  husband’s  friends  with  whom 
he  still  kept  up  the  old  terms. 

And  yet,  men  and  women  are  asking  a great 
deal  of  each  other,  when  they  expect  old  friends 
and  associates  to  be  given  up.  A woman  in  the 
early  days  of  married  life,  cut  off  from  her  old 
surroundings,  feels  a special  need  for  some  woman 
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friend  ; and  men  are  glad  to  find  an  outlet  from 
the  restrictions  of  home-life,  in  the  society  of  other 
men.  In  face  of  opposition,  a woman  will  some- 
times strive  to  retain  a friend  on  the  former 
footing ; but,  for  the  most  part,  women  succumb  to 
the  husband’s  objections — silent  or  otherwise — 
and  the  old  friendship  is  sacrificed  to  the  new 
obligations. 

A marriage  & trois  is  doubtless  a dangerous 
experiment,  and  it  were  well  for  men  and  women 
to  consider  the  possibilities,  before  admitting  a 
friend  to  the  full  liberty  of  home-life.  On  the 
whole,  I should  say  the  resident  friend  is  a 
mistake.  Every  one  is  familiar  with  instances  of 
the  intimate  friend  of  the  house,  the  man  or 
woman  who  is  made  a privileged  guest,  and  whose 
visits  are  not  marked  by  clock  or  calendar. 

I respect  the  husband  or  wife  who  has  sufficient 
trust  in  the  other  not  to  question  the  raison  d’etre 
of  such  a friendship,  and  love  were  a poor  thing 
were  it  unable  to  admit  with  equanimity  the  lesser 
sentiment  of  friendship.  At  the  same  time  it  is 
not  fair  to  place  men  and  women  in  a position 
which  may  put  their  loyalty  to  an  undue  test. 
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That  many  a triangular  friendship  does  exist  is 
true,  and  all  honour  to  the  men  and  women  who 
keep  the  figure  true.  At  the  same  time,  such  a 
connection  may  involve  the  happiness  of  at  least 
one  life,  and  usually  it  ends  by  including  two. 
There  are  natures  capable  of  caring  at  this 
altitude,  men  and  women  who  would  die  rather 
than  bring  treachery  into  their  homes,  or  the 
home  of  a friend.  But  at  what  a sacrifice  ! How 
many  lives  of  men  and  women  are  marred  by 
these  hopeless  friendships,  and  though  outwardly 
there  be  no  breach  of  the  law,  there  remains  the 
unsatisfied  desire  for  what  must  henceforth  remain 
unattainable. 

There  are  two  generally  recognized  solutions  to 
such  a state  of  affairs : one  is  by  way  of  the 
Divorce  Court,  the  other  by  enforced  estrangement. 
But  there  are  many  men  and  women  who  adopt 
neither,  preferring  a footing  of  compromise,  where- 
by the  friendship  is  indefinitely  prolonged  till 
circumstance  shall  intervene. 

A successful  friendship  of  three  can  be  one  of 
the  most  delightful  arrangements  possible,  and  it 
is  a matter  of  pity  that  so  few  married  people 
make  this  practicable.  The  great  enemy  to  such  a 
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footing  is  jealousy,  sometimes  appearing  as  an 
open  adversary,  more  often  as  a stealthy  foe 
lurking  in  positions  of  hidden  security.  Where 
the  wife  is  jealous,  it  is  impossible  for  the  husband 
to  have  any  satisfaction  in  his  friends,  be  they  man 
or  woman,  thus  friendships  of  long  standing  have 
gradually  to  be  renounced.  It  is  simpler  for  a 
wife,  in  face  of  a man’s  jealousy,  to  maintain  a 
footing  of  friendship  ; as  hostess,  it  is  through  her 
that  invitations  are  issued,  she  arranges  the  house- 
hold, and  can  usually  count  with  more  precision 
than  is  possible  for  a man,  upon  which  hours  of 
the  day  she  will  be  disengaged.  A call  at  the 
house  is  taken  as  a call  upon  the  hostess,  and 
frequently  a husband  is  ignorant  of  who  has  even 
been  to  the  house. 

There  is  no  friend  to  whom  the  average  wife 
shows  more  grudging  hospitality  than  to  her 
husband’s  former  woman  friend.  In  every  act, 
in  every  speech,  in  every  little  joke,  she  sees  some 
covert,  underlying  significance.  She  resents  any 
allusion — however  casual — to  other  days,  in  which 
she  had  no  part.  She  dislikes  any  reference  to 
mutual  friends  of  whom  she  has  no  personal 
knowledge.  Newer  and  later  acquaintances  she 
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leaves  readily  in  her  husband’s  society,  but  the 
old  friend  must  at  all  costs  be  alienated  and 
estranged.  Is  she  told  there  was  never  anything 
between  them,  she  fears  lest  the  friendship  of  the 
past  should,  in  the  present,  develop  into  something 
nearer  ; does  she,  on  the  other  hand,  know  that 
there  were  days  when  friendship  was  not  always 
friendship,  she  is  tortured  by  the  possibility  of  a 
new  passion  being  raised  on  the  old  memories. 

For  men  and  women  of  a finer  order,  the  petty 
smallness  of  jealousy  does  not  exist.  The  friend 
of  former  days  is  ever  the  welcome  guest.  Has 
there  been  something  approaching  unfairness  in 
past  relations,  the  present  is  chosen  as  the  time 
for  sweeping  away  old  mistakes  and  misunder- 
standings, and  blotting  out  past  wrongs  and 
misconceptions.  Men  and  women  secure  in  one 
another’s  love  fear  no  possible  rival,  nor  are  they 
likely  to  be  dismayed  by  kindness  and  affection 
bestowed  upon  a friend.  Fear  is  the  outcome  of 
distrust,  and  has  no  part  in  love,  for  perfect  love 
casteth  out  all  fear. 
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“ Love  with  so  little  can  do  so  much  . . 


NO  situation  is  wholly  impossible  where  love 
is  found.  As  the  sunshine  lends  a magic 
to  the  common  objects  of  earth — transforming 
dull  leaves  of  a dead  summer  to  gorgeous  golds 
and  reds,  burnishing  the  stems  of  fir-trees  to 
copper-like  glow,  changing  drops  of  water  into 
iridescent  gems,  and  brightening  into  life  and 
colour  what  before  was  limp  and  dead — so  love 
gives  to  the  commonplace — often  sordid — details 
of  marriage,  a beauty  that  raises  the  daily  uses  of 
life  into  the  romance  of  untold  tales.  Amidst  all 
the  discrepancies,  the  incongruities,  the  mistakes 
and  failures,  there  usually  gleams  the  thread  of 
love  ; slender  enough  at  times,  fragile  as  the  web 
of  a spider,  and  again  strong  as  the  wrought 
strands  of  a ship’s  cable.  Sometimes  love  runs 
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as  a single  thread  and  sometimes  it  is  double,  but, 
however  different  in  texture,  however  varied  in 
strength,  it  is  always  of  gold. 

There  are  many  aspects  of  love,  even  in  mar- 
riage. No  two  people  care  in  exactly  the  same 
way  ; often  it  takes  a man  and  woman  most  of  their 
life  in  common  to  trace  the  thread  of  love  in  the 
intricate  fabric  of  married  life.  Some,  indeed, 
fail  to  follow  the  course  until  death  reveals  the 
ravelled  end.  Again,  no  two  people  accept  love 
in  the  same  way.  Some  natures  go  out  to  meet 
the  smallest  overture,  others — whilst  recognizing 
its  presence — affect  to  ignore  its  existence,  and 
too  many  to  whom  love  is  offered  are  too  self- 
engrossed  to  even  notice  that  it  is  there. 

Love  rejected  is  sensitive,  and  from  a single 
rebuff  recoils  behind  a shy  reserve. 

The  ways  of  love  are  subtle,  devious,  so  little 
obtrusive  in  many  instances  that  they  are  often 
overlooked.  Why,  I wonder,  do  men  and  women 
strive  to  conceal  from  one  another  the  tender 
solicitude  of  love ! 

The  garb  of  woman’s  love  in  marriage  is 
oftenest  the  sober  raiment  of  unselfishness.  I do 
not  suppose  it  ever  occurs  to  a man  how  much  of 
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loving  consideration  is  bestowed  by  a woman 
upon  the  daily  ordering  of  meals,  the  careful 
attention  paid  to  his  likes  and  dislikes!  If 
he  did,  I am  convinced  there  would  be  less 
complaint  when  everything  was  not  exactly 
to  his  liking. 

The  unselfishness  of  one  woman  I know, 
induced  her  to  spend  the  hours  of  the  night 
immediately  preceding  the  birth  of  her  child,  in 
the  dreary  solitude  of  a room  alone,  in  order  that 
she  might  not  disturb  her  husband’s  rest  by 
letting  him  know  of  her  condition,  so  that  he 
might  take  means  to  fetch  the  nurse. 

Many  a woman  renounces  the  pleasant  comfort 
of  a drawing-room  for  the  stuffy  atmosphere  of 
library  or  smoking-room ; whereas  it  would  be 
quite  as  simple — and  equally  justifiable — for  the 
man  to  postpone  smoking  in  order  to  sit  with  his 
wife.  They  are  small  services,  and  rendered  so 
willingly  that  love,  the  motive,  is  lost  sight  of  in 
the  simplicity  of  the  act.  A wife  is  careful  that 
her  husband  shall  not  be  disturbed  or  worried  by 
the  children,  though  she  spares  herself  neither  by 
night  nor  day. 

Men  are  less  concerned  with  detail,  they  do  not 
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think  of  the  little  things  themselves,  nor  are  they 
quick  to  observe  them  where  others  are  concerned, 
yet,  in  their  own  way,  they  likewise  perform  such 
small  services  as  love  prompts.  The  paper 
brought  home  after  a journey,  instead  of  being  left 
in  the  train,  the  promiscuous  present,  are  so 
many  indications  of  an  underlying  thought.  A 
friend  of  mine  casually  remarked  one  evening 
at  dinner  that  her  feet  were  cold.  Later,  when 
I was  undressing  in  my  room,  she  came  in  to 
tell  me  that  her  bedroom  fire  had  been  lighted, 
and  she  was  sure  that  it  was  her  husband  who 
had  done  it  because  of  her  remark  at  dinner; 
that  the  servants  would  not  have  lighted  it  on 
their  own  responsibility. 

“ If  he  has  done  it,”  I asked,  “ will  you  show 
him  that  you  are  pleased  ? ” 

“ No,”  she  replied,  “ I shall  ask  him  what  on 
earth  he  did  it  for  ! ” 

(My  friend  was  by  way  of  being  stoical  and 
slept  with  her  windows  open  at  least  a yard.) 

I was  to  hear  the  result  in  the  morning.  It 
proved  as  my  friend  had  surmised  ; her  husband 
had  slipped  up  to  her  room  and  had  himself 
lighted  the  fire.  Upon  her  questioning  him  as 
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to  why  he  had  done  so,  his  response  was,  in 
order  that  he  might  see  her  better  ! 

So  often  men  and  women  are  distracted  by 
looking  for  the  big  displays  of  love  that  they  are 
apt  to  overlook  the  humbler  effects  strewn 
lavishly  along  the  way.  It  frequently  occurs  that 
two  natures  are  so  divergent  in  taste  that  what 
one  does  to  please  the  other,  proves  instead  of 
pleasure,  a source  of  annoyance.  I have  seen  the 
unwanted  present,  offered  with  much  of  the 
enthusiasm  displayed  by  a child  in  presenting  a 
gift,  and  have  noticed  the  off-hand  manner  and 
depreciatory  criticism  of  the  reception  that  robbed 
the  giver  of  all  joy  in  giving. 

I would  like  to  tell  those  who  marry  young  not 
to  look  for  love  in  an  aurora-like  display,  remem- 
bering that  day  breaks  with  the  cold  grey  light 
of  dawn.  There  is  to  me  more  true  love  in 
marriage,  after  the  lapse  of  years,  than  in  the  first 
onslaught  of  those  early  days.  The  quiet  smile  of 
welcome,  the  rare  caress,  are  far  more  indicative 
of  affection  than  the  unrestrained  demonstrations 
of  early  married  life.  Moreover,  the  love  that  has 
lasted  through  the  vicissitudes  of  years  has  passed 
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the  test  of  constancy  which  early  love  has  yet  to 
meet. 

Not  till  husband  or  wife  is  left  alone  can  the 
outside  world  realize  quite  how  much  the  two 
have  been  to  each  other.  A widow,  who  always 
speaks  of  the  term  of  her  married  life  as  of 
“ twenty-one  years  of  perfect  happiness,”  told  me 
that  three  months  after  her  husband’s  death  she 
would  have  married  any  man  who  offered  himself, 
rather  than  face  the  unutterable  loneliness  of  life 
alone. 

Love  in  marriage  serves  as  an  extra  sense,  it 
gives  insight,  wisdom,  tolerance,  forbearance.  I 
recall  waiting  together  with  my  host,  exactly 
twenty  minutes,  the  dog-cart  standing  at  the 
door,  for  my  friend’s  appearance.  I remarked 
to  the  husband : “ I suppose  you  are  used  to 
this?  ” “ No,”  he  replied,  “ I can  never  get  used 

to  it.”  But  when  my  hostess  appeared  with 
smiling  apologies,  he  never  said  a word.  No  one 
can  really  gauge  the  heroism  of  the  silence  of 
love.  The  happiest  marriages  I know  do  not 
attain  to  the  point  of  perfect  similarity  in  taste 
and  ideas,  but  they  do  reach  the  point  of  silence 
when  differences  arise — not  that  awkward,  irri- 
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tating  silence  of  disapproval,  but  the  tactful,  sym- 
pathetic silence  that  seems  not  to  have  noticed,  or, 
if  it  has  seen,  appears  not  to  care. 

Love  too  frequently  takes  the  form  of  service 
and  stops  short.  A woman  wearies  herself  in 
troubling  about  many  things  throughout  the  day , 
a man  labours  at  his  work  till,  by  the  evening,  he 
is  tired  out,  with  the  unfortunate  result  that 
neither  is  in  the  mood  for  those  little  amenities 
that  came  so  readily  before  marriage,  and  the 
after-dinner  time  proves  dull  and  boring. 

A wife  once  asked  her  husband  to  say  what 
word  he  would  use  to  express  his  idea  of  her. 
“A  worker,”  was  his  reply.  “And  that,"  she 
said  to  me,  “after  fifteen  years  of  married 
life  ! ” 

Love  between  men  and  women,  apart  from 
marriage,  may  partake  of  the  ecstasy,  the  passion, 
the  pain,  but  to  marriage  alone  belongs  the 
serenity,  the  tranquil  after-glow  following  love’s 
noontide.  It  is  precisely  in  this  respect  that  love 
in  marriage  gains,  whereas  love  outside  marriage 
falls  short ; such  love  may  give  much,  but  it  cannot 
bring  rest.  One  woman,  speaking  to  me  after  her 
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marriage,  said  she  felt  that  she  had  come  into  a 
haven. 

Young  love  at  times  prefers  the  high-seas,  the 
danger,  the  excitement,  the  restless  roving,  but 
there  comes  a time  when  the  allurement  of  love 
lies  not  in  the  open  sea  but  rather  in  the  steady 
changelessness  of  home. 
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“ In  heaven  we  have  the  real  and  true  and  sure. 
’Tis  there  they  neither  marry  nor  are  given 
In  marriage  . . . 


. . . who,  apart 


Know  themselves  into  one  . . .” 


R.  Browning. 


OVE  between  men  and  women,  if  not 


1 ^ thwarted  or  restrained,  finds  its  natural 
consummation  in  the  marriage  of  Earth.  For- 
bidden this  natural  fulfilment,  it  may  be  diverted 
into  less  worthy  courses,  or — on  the  other  hand — 
it  may  rise  to  heights  that  mark  it  off  from  mere 
Earth  connection,  placing  it  on  an  altogether 
higher  plane. 

Outside  the  recognized  marriage  of  Church  and 
State,  quite  other  than  any  mere  sensual  relation, 
is  the  love  of  those  men  and  women  who,  denied 


the  fulfilment  of  marriage  on  earth,  love  one 
another  with  no  hope  of  any  satisfaction.  Such 
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love  with  most  men  and  women  has  its  origin  on 
the  Earth  plane,  with  its  human  hunger  and  desire, 
and,  through  self-imposed  restraint,  rises  to  the 
higher  altitudes  of  self-denial  and  heroism.  In 
its  transition  from  the  more  human  Earth  Phase, 
such  love  passes  through  a refinement  of  suffering 
from  which  it  emerges  purified  from  the  grosser 
elements  of  passion.  By  this  progress  of  pain  it 
becomes  freed  from  what  in  its  original  state  held 
it  bound  to  earth  ; it  no  longer  strives  for  human 
fulfilment ; what  was  of,  and  for  self,  has  gradually 
become  eliminated.  Only  the  one  loved  is  of 
consequence  ; the  thought  of  happiness  for  self  has 
gone,  instead  there  is  a fixed  determination  to 
insure  the  well-being  of  the  one  loved. 

As  the  mermaid  of  Hans  Andersen’s  beautiful 
little  story  trod  on  knives  in  order  that  she 
might  attain  a human  form  and  thus  win  love,  so 
these  human  hearts  tread  the  wine-press  of  suffer- 
ing, in  order  that  their  imperfect  earth-love  may 
rise  to  those  spiritual  heights  where  there  is 
neither  man’s  love  nor  woman’s — but  only  God’s. 

Where  the  love  between  men  and  women  is 
sufficiently  strong — “strong  as  death,” — it  is  not 
weakened  by  absence,  it  is  not  crushed  by  silence, 
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but,  in  so  much  as  it  is  thwarted,  opposed,  even 
disdained  and  neglected,  it  grows  and  waxes 
strong  by  reason  of  its  suffering.  Not  till  all 
thought  of  self  and  self-gratification  has  died  out, 
does  this  love  cease  to  be  of  Earth — first  the  cross 
and  then  the  resurrection.  So  soon  as  the  one 
beloved  replaces  self,  when  all  wishes,  desires, 
prayers,  are  for  the  thing  loved,  then,  and  then  only, 
love  rises,  it  has  passed  beyond  the  power  of  Earth’s 
control  and  has  become  subject  to  other  laws. 

I have  been  told  the  story  of  a girl,  young  and 
with  a beautiful  spiritual  face,  whose  fate  it  was 
to  love,  and  be  loved  by,  a man  already  married 
when  they  met.  As  the  guest  of  these  friends, 
the  girl  travelled  with  them  through  Italy,  living 
in  a world  of  beautiful  associations  which  meant 
so  much  to  her  and  the  man,  so  little  to  the  wife. 
Under  these  conditions  her  love  grew  into  the  one 
great  passion  of  her  life.  It  was  one  of  those 
mutual  affinities.  There  was  no  misunder- 
standing, no  blurring  of  right  and  wrong,  it  was 
as  plain  to  one  as  the  other — they  had  met  too 
late.  The  wife,  conscious  of  her  husband’s 
admiration  for  the  girl,  strove  to  raise  obstacles  in 
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order  to  keep  them  apart,  and  was  so  far 
successful  that  except  on  the  rarest  occasions 
these  two  were  never  together.  On  one  occasion 
only,  the  man  pleaded  with  the  girl  to  kiss  him  for 
that  once.  “ Never  in  this  life ! ” was  her 
vehement  response.  Thus  they  lived  loving  and 
apart.  In  a few  years  the  man  died;  when  the 
wife,  doubtless  struck  with  sorrow  and  remorse, 
sent  for  the  girl,  and,  as  they  stood  beside  the 
figure  of  the  dead  man,  begged  the  girl  to  kiss 
him  ; then,  for  the  only  time  in  all  those  years  of 
conscious  love,  the  girl  bent  over  the  dead  man 
and  kissed  him. 

This  is  only  one  of  many  such  stories  in  which 
both  men  and  women  are  destined  to  love  “ with 
the  thick  of  the  world  between  ” them  ; who  train 
themselves  to  face  life  boldly,  never  giving  in  or 
faltering  through  days,  and  months,  and  years. 
Out  of  the  struggle  comes  patience,  not  release, 
and  so  they  learn  to  wait  with  a calmness  of 
renunciation  till  such  a time  as 

■“  All  these  hearts  as  of  fretted  children  shall  be  sooth’d, 

All  affection  shall  be  responded  to,  the  secret  shall  be  told. 

All  these  separations  and  gaps  shall  be  taken  up  and  hook  d 
and  link’d  together.” 
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I know  women  to  whom  the  way  of  love  has 
for  themselves  been  closed,  who — although  it 
meant  pain  at  every  step,  though  it  for  ever 
banished  joy  from  their  own  lives,  and  dimmed 
the  sunshine  with  tears — have  nevertheless  used 
every  effort  to  bring  about  the  happiness  of  the 
man  they  loved — albeit  their  zeal  was  placing  the 
one  loved  irrevocably  beyond  their  reach.  There 
are  women  who  have  prayed  that  the  man  they 
loved  might  be  successful  in  marrying  the  woman 

(who  would  henceforth  bar  the  way  to  the 
consummation  of  their  own  love.  Who  have, 
further,  taken  the  child  of  such  a marriage  into 
their  hearts,  although  its  very  existence  con- 
stituted it  a supplanter  of  the  child  that  might 
have  been. 

I know  men  who  have  placed  the  seas  between 
themselves  and  the  woman  in  whom  alone  lay  for 
them  the  hope  of  earthly  happiness,  living  lives  of 
lonely  isolation.  There  are  men  whose  love  for  a 
woman  has  kept  them  straight  through  years, 
faithful  to  that  love  as,  under  happier  circum- 
stances, they  would  have  been  true  to  the  woman 
who  inspired  it. 

There  are  everywhere  men  and  women  with 
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hearts  saddened  by  an  inevitable  hunger  of  loneli- 
ness, craving  a satisfaction  that  they  know  will 
never  be  theirs.  There  are  men  and  women  who 
meet  on  a conventional  footing,  who,  if  so  be  their 
eyes  meet,  see — without  let  or  hindrance — the 
naked  heart  revealed  to  them  alone,  and  reap  a 
knowledge  of  the  love  that  may  not  find  expres- 
sion. Have  a man  and  woman  loved  and  parted  ; 
there  is,  in  the  look  with  which  they  greet  each 
other,  the  whole  past  written  clear  as  in  wizard’s 
crystal,  cancelling  the  intervening  years,  making 
the  past  and  present  one.  No  love  is  ever  blotted 
out. 

To  those  who  love  most  deeply,  who  understand 
most  fully  the  holding  power  of  human  love,  there 
is  ever  a consciousness  of  a beyond-love,  a union 
to  which  this  Earth-nearness  is  but  a shadowed 
semblance  of  a yet  completer  union.  To  every 
marriage  of  Earth  there  is  a limitation,  a 
consummation,  a fulfilment;  to  the  marriage  of 
hearts  alone,  denied  any  ultimate  human  expres- 
sion, there  is  spread  a limitless  range  of  progress. 
Every  Earth-marriage  passes  into  the  familiarity 
of  daily  contact  until 
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“ A kiss  is  but  a kiss  now  ! and  no  wave 
Of  a great  flood  that  whirls  me  to  the  sea.” 

But  love,  failing  to  find  realization  here,  has  no 
restrictions,  no  bar  marks  off  its  limit,  and,  as  the 
possibility  of  satisfaction  on  Earth  becomes  more 
distant,  the  approximation  of  this  love  of  man  to 
the  love  of  God  becomes  a reality,  till  the  desire 
of  the  heart  shapes  itself  into  the  prayer : “ Let 
me  love  Thee  more  than  myself,  and  love  myself 
only  for  Thee  and  all  others  in  Thee  according  to 
, the  law  of  love.” 

Marriage  in  Heaven  may  have  its  counterpart 
on  Earth,  and  find  its  final  consummation  in  the 
Marriage  in  Heaven,  but  the  marriages  that  most 
nearly  approach  this  height  are  the  unfulfilled 
Marriages  of  Earth,  of  which  the  things  of  this 
world  made  fulfilment  impossible,  and  thereby 
proved  the  means  of  raising  this  passion  of  love  to 
that  more  perfect  state  wherein  “they  neither  marry 
nor  are  given  in  marriage  . . . but  apart  know 
themselves  into  one.”  Only  after  much  suffering, 
much  burning  up  of  what  is  dear  to  human  nature, 
much  burying  away  of  earth-loved  memories,  can 
the  hearts  of  men  and  women  rise  to  something  of 
the  fulness  of  the  knowledge  of  the  love  of  God. 
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For  average  human  nature  unequal  to  this 
final  test,  I could  wish  that  the  possibility  of 
change  in  marriage  were  made  simpler  than  it  is 
at  present ; but  for  men  and  women  equal  to  the 
trial,  I would  that  they  should  endure  unto  the 
end  ; lonely  it  may  be,  without  doubt  suffering, 
solitary  in  an  isolation  of  loneliness  that  is  impos- 
sible except  to  those  who  have  the  courage  to 
leave  the  trodden  ways  of  men  for  up-hill  paths 

“ That  slope  through  darkness  up  to  God.” 

“ . . . And  since 

We  needs  must  hunger, — better,  for  man’s  love, 

Than  God’s  truth  ! better,  for  companions  sweet, 
Than  great  convictions  ! let  us  bear  our  weights, 
Preferring  dreary  hearths  to  desert  souls.” 

All  moral  greatness  comes  by  suffering,  “ and 
the  happiness  of  the  spirit  is  this : to  be  anointed 
and  consecrated  by  tears  as  a sacrificial  animal.” 
There  is  no  gain  that  does  not  count  a cor- 
responding loss.  At  the  moment  of  renunciation 
possibly  no  man  or  woman  could  express  in  words 
why  they  choose  to  renounce  their  earthly  chance 
of  happiness  ; and  yet  within  them,  clear,  definite, 
plain,  is  the  conviction  that  such  satisfaction  is 
not  for  them,  that  the  only  way  is  the  way  of  the 
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cross — of  lonely  suffering,  of  apparent  failure,  of 
death  to  things  of  Earth  in  order  to  rise  from 
“their  dead  selves  to  better  things.” 

These  are  not  the  men  and  women  who  inspire 
pity.  Pity  is  not  for  the  strong.  Theirs  is  a 
strength  that  has  been  tested  and  found  worthy. 
Such  are  the  souls  that  inspire  lesser  natures 
with  a fortitude  that  shall  both  dare  and  endure. 

In  all  suffering  there  is  a moment  of  weakness, 
when  the  self-power  seems  as  nothing  confronted 
with  the  overwhelming  force  of  fate,  a moment 
when  the  soul  knows  despair,  and  realizing  its 
peril  reaches  out.  ...  At  this  point  self  dies,  and 
love,  freed  from  personal  limitations,  becomes 
merged  in  the  spiritual  unity  of  love  made  perfect. 

“ Through  such  souls  alone 
God  stooping  shows  sufficient  of  His  light 
For  us  i’  the  dark  to  rise  by  . . .” 
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THE  GATES  OF  SLEEP,  AND  OTHER  POEMS. 

By  J.  G.  Fairfax. 

POEMS.  By  Harold  Monro. 

“The  sustained  efforts  contain  some  admirable  work.” — Birmingham 
Times. 

“There  is  colour,  taste,  and  freshness  in  Mr.  Monro’s  little  book.” — The 
Times. 

“ Mr  Monro  h is  a vein  of  real  poetry.” — Daily  Mail. 

THE  TENT  BY  THE  LAKE.  By  Fked  G.  Bowles. 

“A  volume  of  the  daintiest  lyrics  we  have  met  with  for  some  time.” — 
Tribune. 

“ Mr.  Bowles  has  a light  touch  for  a lyric,  and  knows  how  to  convey  a 
thought  or  impression  with  dainty  effectiveness.” — Standard. 

POEMS  IN  PROSE  FROM  CHARLES  BAUDE- 
LAIRE. Translated  by  Arthur  Symons, 

“We  dr  not  think  that  Mr.  Symons's  attempt  to  reproduce  in  English 
the  subtle  charm  of  Baudelaire’s  ‘ Poems  in  Prose  ’ could  well  be 
bettered.” — A thertcpum. 

SEA  DANGER.  By  R.  G.  Keatinge. 

SHADOWS.  By  Elizabeth  Gibson. 

AN  HOUR  OF  REVERIE.  By  F.  P.  Sturm. 

“Mr.  Sturm  possesses  in  a high  degree  a poetic  imagination  and  the 
command  of  melodious  verse.” — Aberdeen  Journal. 

PLAYS  (The  Shadow  of  the  Glen — Riders  lo  the  Sea). 
By  J.  M.  Synge.  Royal  i6mo,  u.  net. 

“ A beautiful  little  book,  imaginative  to  eeriness,  and  full  of  poetry'  and 
that  over-driven  word  ‘atmosphere.’  It  hangs  round  the  memory  long 
after  one  has  read  it,  partly  because  of  its  haunting  cadences,  but  chiefly 
because  of  its  mycstic  significances.” — Evening  Standard. 

POEMS  BY  AURELIAN.  With  a Memoir  by  G.  T.  W. 

“Aurelian  is  the  pseudonym  of  a poet  who  died  young,  before — as 
‘ G.  T.  W.’  says — he  had  ‘ passed  from  the  heights  and  depths  of  un- 
directed youth.’  His  verses  show  fine  workmanship,  considerable  power 
of  thought,  more  power  of  feeling.  Asad  but  beautiful  book!” — Evening 
S tandard. 

A SELECTION  FROM  THE  POETRY  OF  LIONEL 
JOHNSON. 

WHISPER!  By  Frances  Wynne. 


Forthcoming  and  Recent  Books 
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SATCHEL  SERIES.— cN'evv  Volumes 

Fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  if.  6 d.  net ; wrapper,  if.  net. 
PAPER  PELLETS  : Humorous  Verse.  By  Jessie  Pope. 

Miss  Pope’s  contributions  appear  regularly  in  Punch  and  Vanity  Fair, 
side  by  side  with  the  work  of  masculine  cynics.  The  book  itself  is  the  first 
volume  of  humorous  verse  ever  published  by  a woman,  which  renders  the 
publication  a noteworthy  event. 

THE  FANCY : a Selection  from  the  Poetical  Remains  of 

the  late  Peter  Corcoran  ( i.e .,  John  Hamilton 
Reynolds,  the  friend  of  John  Keats).  A verbatim 
Reprint,  with  Prefatory  Memoir  and  Notes  by  JOHN 
Masefield,  and  13  Illustrations  by  Jack  B.  Yeats. 

“ Humorous,  and  full  of  a mischievous  topical  fun  . . . delightfully 
illustrated  by  Mr.  Jack-Yeats.” — Manchester  Guardian. 

A MAINSAIL  HAUL  (NAUTICAL  YARNS).  By 

John  Masefield.  With  Frontispiece  by  Jack  B. 
Yeats. 

“ Mr.  Masefield  has  the  true  spirit  of  the  ancient  childhood  of  the  earth. 
He  has  the  real  spirit  of  the  poets,  and  he  has  it  precisely  in  that  particular 
in  which  the  poets  and  the  tellers  of  fairy  tales  most  seriously  and  most 
decisively  differ  from  the  realists  of  our  own  day.  Mr.  Masefield  tells  a 
story  that  is  in  itself  strange,  or  splendid,  or  even  snrpernatural,  but  tells  it 
in  the  common,  graphic  language  of  life.” — Mr,  G.  K.  Chesterton,  in 
Daily  News. 

ADMISSIONS  AND  ASIDES.  Essays  Literary  and 
Social.  By  A.  St.  John  Adcock^ 

LONDON  ETCHINGS.  By  A.  St.  John  Adcock. 

“ The  most  delicate  and  finished  prose  work  that  lias  so  far  come  from 
this  popular  author’s  pen.” — Sunday  Times. 

“We  welcome  the  frank  slightness  of  these  sketches.  It  is  part  of  a 
recognition  that  the  how  is  more  than  the  how  much,  which  is  new  in 
English  literary  art.  ...  As  slight  and  clever  fragments  of  observation 
1 London  Etchings’  are  well  done.” — Athenieunt. 

THE  VIEWS  OF  CHRISTOPHER.  With  a Preface  by 
CouLson  Kernahan.  [ Second  Edition. 

“ This  is  a book  to  be  read  and  re-read ; it  is  unique.” — Methodist  Times. 
“Wholesome,  vehement,  exacting  criticism  of  men  and  manners  in 
general  is  set  down  in  this  dainty  book  with  the  frankness,  gravity,  and 
finality  of  the  philosophy  of  eager  youth.  . . . It  may  frankly  be  commended 
virginibus  puerisque  and  to  the  elders.  A good  book.” — The  Month. 
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NEW  EDITIONS  OF  POPULAR  <B OOKS 

ADMIRALS  ALL.  By  Henry  Newbolt.  Fcap.  8vo, 
cloth,  is.  6 d.  net.  [ Twenty-fourth  Edition. 

THE  ISLAND  RACE.  By  Henry  Newbolt.  Crown 
8vo,  3-f.  6 d.  net.  [ Fifth  Thousand. 

THE  WIND  AMONG  THE  REEDS.  By  W.  B.  Yeats. 
Crown  8vo,  3-f.  6 d.  net.  [ Fourth  Edition. 

THE  POETRY  OF  TENNYSON.  By  Henry  van 
Dyke,  D.D.  New  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged. 
Thick  Crown  8vo,  5^.  6 d.  net. 

The  Tribune,  Feb.  17.  1906,  contained  a column  review  of  this  book  by 
Mr.  Herbert  Paul,  M.P. 

DANTE:  Six  Seimons.  By  P.  H.  Wicksteed,  M.A. 

Crown  8 vo,  cloth,  2 s.  net.  [ Sixth  Thousand. 

“Mr.  Wicksteed  has  long  been  recognized  as  an  able  interpreter  of  the 
great  poet.  He  modestly  claims  for  his  work  ‘ a certain  value  as  a first  book 
on  Dante,  and  thinks  it  may  help  the  reader  to  study  him  from  the  point  of 
view  of  lije  rather  than  from  that  of  literature  and  scholarship  in  the 
narrower  sense.’  His  claim  is  just,  and  no  beginner  in  the  study  of  Dante 
should  fail  to  read  Mr.  Wicksteed’s  suggestive  little  book.”—  Literary 
World. 

AN  ALPHABET,  with  Rhymes  and  Pictures,  by  Alice  M. 
Horton.  Small  8vo,  ir.  [ Second  Thousand. 

“Miss  Horton  has  much  of  Kate  Greenaway's  unerring  instinct  for  the 
beautiful  in  flowing  line,  and  her  child-faces  are  very  sweet  and  winning. 
As  for  her  quaint  rhymes,  they  are  so  eminently  suitable  for  the  little  ones, 
that  I may  be  permitted  the  indiscretion  of  saying  that  Mr.  Wilson  Hallett, 
the  wonderful  child  mimic,  has  secured  a copy  for  use  in  his  entertainments, 
and  among  the  children  he  understands  so  well.” — M.A.P. 

DIVINE  AND  MORAL  SONGS.  By  Isaac  Watts. 
Fourteen  Pictures  in  Colours,  by  Mrs.  Arthur  Gaskin. 
Printed  by  Edmund  Evans.  i6mo,  fancy  boards,  is.  6 d. 
net.  [ Third  Thousand. 

“ A dainty  little  edition  of  Dr.  Watts’s  ‘Divine  and  Moral  Songs.’  . . . 
The  pages  are  rubricated,  and  the  illustrations  are  exquisite  in  colour  and 
pleasing  in  style.”—  Glasgow  Herald. 

“We  have  rarely,  if  ever,  come  across  such  a dainty  and  delicate  edition 
of  this  old  and  popular  children’s  favourite.  Mrs.  Gaskin’s  designs  have  a 
unique  charm  and  a quaint  originality  which  makes  them  positively  de- 
lightful. ” — Bookseller. 

#*#  London  Agent  for  the  Pear  Tree  Press. 
London:  ELKIN  MATHEWS,  Vigo  Street,  W. 


